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Italy, and even in broadening Germany and England, the 
climate is not so salubrious for free thought as in the 
region of Boston. ‘To the brave and honest liberals of 
such lands the voice of the International meetings will 
bring fresh cheer and confidence. 


ed 


Wuo of us had ever heard, for instance, of ‘‘that ven- 
erable poet preacher of the liberal faith in Iceland, 
Matthias Jochumsson,’’ mentioned by the Inquirer? 
It is not strange that we should hear of him first through 
England, since it is only from that maritime centre that 
one can go to Iceland itself, as a friend who is there this 
summer tells us out of his experience. One would 
have said that, if there was a place not likely to breed 
Unitarians, it is that far-off and inaccessible island, 
though some might trace an affinity between its name 
and the often-asserted temperature of Unitarianism. 
Yet Mr. Jochumsson is a foreign correspondent of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and has trans- 
lated into his native tongue the ‘‘ Book of Daily Strength,”’ 
published by that body. ‘‘Hands across the sea” to 
Brother Jochumsson in Akureyri. 


ed 


A MAINE paper says: ‘‘The Dole boys are at home. 
In the city they may be the eminent clergyman and 
lecturer or the distinguished author and editor, but 
never mind. At home they are simply the Dole boys, 
Charles and Nate. God bless them and all like them. 
And Charles preached at the Congregational church 
Sunday morning! How well we remember him as a 
pale-faced, sweet-tempered boy, studious in his habits, 
with deep, far-away eyes and beautiful hair adown his 
handsome neck! Famous though he is, he has the 
same fine personality, the classic face, the cultured ways, 
the dignified bearing.’’ The paper might have added 
that no minister has deeper love, respect, and confidence 
from his brethren than Charles, and no literary man than 
the witty yet true and sound Nathan. 


ws 
‘‘Z710N’S HERALD”’ has an interesting article on ‘‘ Min- 
isterial Remuneration,’’—a long name for what is often 


a very scanty fact. The statistics of the Methodists 
show that for ten years, 1890 to 1900, the average salary 
remained about stationary, $633, while the cost of living 
increased nearly 25 per cent. The average contribution 
of communicants, however, had fallen from $4.10 to 
$3.78. There must have been an increase in the num- 
ber of communicants to keep up the stipends of the 
preachers. ‘The man in business in the pew, therefore, 
will have a point of sympathy with his pastor, who, like 
himself, must make up for smaller profits by reaching 


more customers. 
wt 


TuHat is a good distinction which Rev. Charles A. 
Allen makes, that, ‘‘while intellectual truth, appealing 
to the inquisitive mind, can be apprehended quite as 
well by the knave as well as by the saint, and merely 
stimulates thought, spiritual truth, appealing to the 
good instincts of our moral nature, is most clearly ap- 
prehended when the character is faithful and loving, 
and always ‘demands, not a careful investigation, but 
our devout submission.’’’ Hence the futility of mere 
creeds and dogmas. 

ws 


On a pleasant Tuesday afternoon this month the 
stranger who drove into a small town on Cape Cod could 
see that something unusual was going on. People were 
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gravitating toward the largest church in the place, and 
the customer found the store-keeper as restless as if 
the circus were coming. Booker Washington was to 
speak. Wasit his cause? Partly, but chiefly the man. 
Say what we will of book and newspaper, the orator 
has still his day and will always have it. There is no 
career more useful, more prominent, or more fascinating 
than that of the preacher, and no young man who has 
a lofty message to give can find more influence or more 
happiness than in the pulpit. 


a 


THE Watchman makes a good showing of Baptist in- 
stitutions of education in this country,—1o0 divinity 
schools, 95 colleges, 103 academies, with 2,868 teachers, 
45,762 students, nearly $26,000,000 of real estate, and 
over $26,000,000 of endowment. This makes a little 
over half as much in educational as in church property. 
At the head stands Chicago University, with 325 pro- 
fessors, 4,463 students, real estate of nearly $6,000,000, 
and an endowment of over $9,000,000. ‘This is admi- 
rable for a denomination which, though large in numbers, 
has by no means a wealthy constituency. Poor men 
of the last generation are now rich, and are giving gen- 


erously. 
wt 


RECENT compilations show that Americans, though 
they drink more coffee than any other nation, twenty 
times as much as the English, and are surpassed only by 
the English in their use of tea, they taking four and a 
half times as much (in both cases on the average of in- 
dividuals), drink less beer than the Englishman, the Ger- 
man, or the Austrian, less spirituous liquor than the 
Austrian, the German, and the Frenchman, and less 
wine than the Frenchman, the Italian, or the German. 


Racing. 


The mothers are much disturbed that their boys care 
little for sailing unless it takes the form of a race. It 
seems to them to destroy the quiet pleasure of boating 
in itself, and to involve a spirit of antagonism and self- 
seeking which is to be regretted. The fathers, however, 
though they may not argue, seem rather to rejoice in 
the competitive temper, as fitting their boys for what 
they have to do in the world that waits for them not 
so very far ahead. Rivalry appears to them neces- 
sary to the highest success, as man is made. God 
doubtless could have made a better human nature, as 
he could a better berry than the strawberry, but he 
never did; and men are, as a rule, spurred to their high- 
est speed, not alone by an inward impulse, like conscience 
or love, but by the stimulation which comes from seeing 
how other men do what they themselves wish to do. 

Competition is, then, an outcome of the social instinct. 
We are not complete without our neighbor. We get 
from him, if he be an able man in our line, new ideas 
and new impulses. Had we never seen him, we should 
have plodded along in the old way, less useful to our- 
selves and to the world. He furnishes necessity. He 
sets before us the alternative to do as well as he or to 
fall short of our best, if not to drop utterly out of the 
race. He rouses our self-respect. He lifts a higher 
ideal before us. He calls out reserves of strength, which 
without him would have slept unknown. Thus we 
retranslate the ancient commandment to love our en- 
emy, and transfer our gratitude from our friend to him, 

Competition began with life. Everything that lives 
and grows begins at once to measure itself against some- 
thing else. The ‘‘struggle for existence’’ is a struggle 
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as much with living rivals as with forces; and the ‘‘sur- 
vival of the fittest’’ smells of the smoke of battle, from 
protoplasm to the latest war. The animal or the na- 
tion that is beaten, if it is not annihilated, is strength- 
ened and taught. And, however high the motive may 
be, it is hard to see how emulation can be dispensed with. 
Two boys who seek the best ways of showing their love 
for their mother enter into competition as truly as if 
they were two merchants soliciting the patronage of 
the public; and any form of socialism that puts in place 
of self-seeking the service of the State must make room 
for competition that may be loyal and generous, but 
is none the less stern and inevitable. The parable of 
the Good Samaritan was a use of the competitive prin- 
ciple. The Master pointed to a rival, and appealed to 
the Jew to ‘‘go and do likewise.”” It was not a direct 
appeal to the conscience or the heart, but to the sense 
of shame at being outdone by a despised neighbor. In 
fact, the whole gospel of ‘‘the word made flesh”’ is, in 
a way, founded on competition; and much scorn has 
been spent by Christian preachers upon mere philosophy, 
which treats every man as an individual, and appeals 
simply to abstract and impersonal principles. Imita- 
tion is, so far as it goes, competition. ‘ 

The two principles which need to be borne in mind 
are: first, that all rivalry is good that strengthens the 
individual and serves the general weal; and, second, 
that it is the duty of those in any competition to take 
whatever fate falls to them, victory or defeat, with 
calmness, with fairness to the other man, and with ref- 
erence only to the general welfare, which all are trying 
to serve. The competitor who considers only his per- 
sonal fate condemns himself, and reveals the selfishness 
in which he lives. 

Such is the competition which the boys are learning 
out there in the bay. It is life in little. There is the 
same danger of trickery and of losing sight of that wis- 
dom and strength, that power to serve the world, which 
are the real though often hidden purpose of the com- 
petitive principle. The mother’s heart aches to see her 
boy beaten; but the father cares more that he shall 
take his defeat like a man and with the admiration due 
to the greater ability of his rival, and not with that ten- 
dency to assume that all success in which he does not 
share must have been won dishonestly which is to-day 
so common, 


The Limitations of Sympathy. 


The bounds set to our imaginative faculty is never 
more acutely felt than when we attempt to picture men- 
tally the sufferings and horrors of distant scenes where 
no relative or friend was involved, to give the personal 
touch, the element of concrete anguish through which 


we may be led to a comprehension of the whole sum of _ 


misery. Detail, salient points, are requisite to lead us 
on into battle scenes, the horrors of shipwreck, plague, 
and earthquake. Three figures enumerating the killed 
and stricken say but little to the mind that refuses to 
grasp abstractions. 

We breakfast and sup full of horrors. The morning 
and evening papers reek with painful, sensational reports. 
Railway wrecks, steamboat disasters, the fall of build- 
ings, great fires involving loss of life, mine accidents where 
scores of men are entombed in living graves, all dimly 
move across our mental vision like a procession of spec- 
tres, that, horrible and remote as they are, do not touch 
our lives. We think perfunctorily of the many who 
mourn the dead, but our pity is vague, our sympathy 
ineffective. One sick neighbor or suffering member of 
our household is more to us than the hundreds of thou- 
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sands who have fallen on the bloody fields of Man- 
churia. 

The press that brings reports of disaster to us from all 
quarters of the world, and serves them up with the relish 
of reportorial skill, in the end, though it shocks, also 
blunts any lasting emotion. We cannot take it in, for 
it is too big for our narrow sympathies, our limited sup- 
ply of pity. We are confined to the immediate and the 
near. A toothache is more to us than the fifty or eighty 
thousand poor wretches dying of plague in India. Only 
when danger approaches our door are we roused out of 
the torpor of indifference that far-off suffering brings with 
it. The cruelty of the quarantine system in our Southern 
States at the approach of yellow fever indicates the hard- 
ness and indifference with which suffering is often viewed 
from a distance. 

Burke has declared that human beings are so consti- 
tuted as to enjoy the misery of others when viewed from 
the vantage-point of safety. This is a horrible doctrine, 
to which it is impossible to subscribe. However, it does 
but emphasize the narrow reach of fellow-feeling, the ex- 
tremely limited range of our power to place ourselves in 
situations with which we are unfamiliar and which seem 
alive to us. 

We are ashamed of our callousness, and would fain 
hide it under some conventional phrase of pity, some 
brief exclamation of horror. But we forget all about it 
at the next turn of the road. A baby’s hurt finger is 
more to us than the destruction of thousands we have 
never seen, whose names we do not know. Misery in the 
aggregate does not move the careless world very much. 
The masses are reached through the wave of feeling that 
individual instances have at first set in motion. The 
wound we have dressed, the hunger we have fed, the 
naked person we have clothed, stand to us as symbols of 
the great weltering, festering mass of human misery, and 
by personal and intimate steps we ascend to the heights 
and comprehension of need and service that can never 
be reached through the imagination alone. 

The limitations of sympathy are vividly displayed in 
those who gloat over all manner of murderous, blood- 
thirsty, violent scenes in books, on the stage, or in real 
life. The imagination is depraved, the heart is hardened, 
the serisibilities are blunted, without awakening a particle 
of sympathy or human comparison. Burke’s dictum is 
applicable to the criminal class and those who are on the 
way to join its ranks. 

Though we may be sorry that we cannot feel more ab- 
stractly the woes of the world, may regret the extremely 
narrow limits in which feeling is confined, still, as this 
peculiar form of callousness is common to most of us, 
we may conclude that nature meant something when she 
deprived us of a wider range of sympathy, that she had 
some good reason for constituting us as we are. Un- 
doubtedly, it is a wise provision that we are so strictly 
limited on the emotional side, and have so little ability 
to vividly conjure scenes brought before us by the pale 
colors of an impersonal imagination. Feeling is a costly 
exercise, and has a proportionally destructive influence 
on the nervous system and the ability to act energetically 
and well. Useless and aimless pity for the woes of the 
world may unhinge the mind, and lead to mental collapse 
without alleviating one pang or wiping away one tear 
from the eyes of suffering. 

Those who feel the prick of conscience over the world’s 
misery put the sentiment into action with the energetic 
purpose of benefiting society. Scores of people doubt- 
less had seen the insane chained in filthy madhouses, and 
treated like people possessed of the devil before Dor- 
othea Dix, moved by divine pity and righteous indigna- 
tion, set to work to educate the sensibilities and sym- 
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pathies of a callous public to what is due to this unfortu- 
nate class. One great sympathetic soul can lead myriads 
of others to a quickened condition of the sensibilities, 
a new and ‘more sensitive state of feeling toward the 
world’s sins and sorrows. The potential sympathy that 
does something to open the eyes of the world to horrors 
that may be mitigated and evils that are preventable is 
that which has the least of morbid sentimentalism and 
wasteful emotion. 

Our triple mail of unfeelingness and indifference saves 
us for the moment when we can be truly effective and 
helpful. That we are ashamed of callousness shows that 
we have the true ideal, the belief in sympathy as a noble 
attribute of the soul. The more we are alive, the more 
human we are, the greater, the more generous our re- 
sponse to all forms of suffering we can grasp because it 
is all akin to us, and not alien, the more intimately are 
we bound up with our fellows in all the issues of life and 
death. The sympathy that foresees and averts human 
misery is always the best. Wise, sagacious, large-minded, 
it does the good work of the world, builds the sound ship, 
constructs the solid building, makes firm and strong 
the arches of the bridge, puts skill and watchfulness 
where they are needed to save the railway train and 
make life secure. Emotion is not required of us: it often 
impedes service. The higher sympathy puts all it is and 
all it knows, all its integrity and truth and conscience, at 
the service of the world. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


A Brief Missionary Tour. 


That the bars are being let down more and more be- 
tween the various bodies of Christians is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. Representatives of so-called hetero- 
dox faiths are being welcomed even into orthodox pulpits; 
and because of the growing liberality to be found in most 
of the Trinitarian churches, coupled with the increasing 
intelligence and earnestness of spirit to be found in almost 
unlooked-for quarters, there is undoubtedly most en- 
couraging hope for the speedy triumph of a free, liberal 
form of the Christian faith and belief. This fact should 
of itself alone act as an incentive to all those who are 
directly interested in the spread of our beautiful, inspir- 
ing, and rational Unitarian faith, to be up and doing, 
that the opportunity may not be lost; for such an oppor- 
tunity has rarely, if ever, presented itself for a true re- 
ligious revival throughout this country. 

The writer is prompted to give expression to the fore- 
going remarks by a recent experience during a seven 
weeks’ missionary tour in Vermont and New York States, 
his travels beginning at Montpelier, Vt., and covering 
the district extending thence to Ticonderoga, Lake George, 
Glens Falls, and Granville, N.Y., including many towns 
and villages lying between those points. 

At most of the places visited, when it became known 
that I should be pleased to meet the people, whether to 
tell them a little of the work being done in the South 
among the white farmers and planters of North Carolina, 
along the lines of educational and social betterment work, 
or to preach to them at a regular service, opportunities 
were promptly created for my doing so. I called upon 
quite a number of Congregational, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist ministers, with all of whom I had interesting talks 
about the religious conditions in their respective locali- 
ties. Everywhere I found such men quite familiar with 
Unitarian literature, and they themselves very broad 
and liberal in their theological opinions and _ beliefs. 


They bore willing testimony to the growing liberalism 
among their congregations, while deploring a spirit of 
religious indifference which, after working sad havoc in 
church attendance for. some years past, is slowly but 
surely passing away, as if the people had at last reached 
the conclusion that churches, ministers of the gospel, 
and the ordinances of religion, do stand for something in 
the evolution of thought, character, and life among the 
sturdy dwellers and workers of the North. This en- 
couraging sign is putting renewed, hope into the minds 
and hearts of the ministers and stirring them up all round. 
True, I did not find any religious excitement anywhere; 
but I did find a body of men possessing the true Christ- 
like spirit, living lives consecrated to the task of helping 
others and advancing the growth of the kingdom of 
righteousness on earth. 

It may be that the story I had to tell time and again 
to quite large audiences, on invitations from both min- 
isters and laymen, about what is being done for our 
countrymen throughout the South, really heartened these 
Northern ministers and their congregations, and inspired 
them to new life and activity, and at any rate revealed 
to them the splendidly superior advantages they enjoy 
in our highly developed regions of the North, as compared 
with the millions of estimable people living throughout 
the Southern States. ; 

To myself it was a great delight thus to receive cordial 
invitations to preach and speak in Congregational churches, 
where were assembled distinguished summer visitors from 
all over the country; while the fact being everywhere 
known that I was a travelling representative of 
the American Unitarian Association, the invitations I 
thus received to preach and speak was a recognition of 
the good work being done by that Association. 

In the course of my journey I found a group of dor- 
mant Universalist churches in towns and villages imme- 
diately contiguous to the State line separating New York 
and Vermont. These churches have been without min- 
isters for several years past. The congregations are 
made up almost entirely of well-to-do farmers. They 
have preserved their church edifices in splendid condition, 
and welcome every preacher of the liberal faith who may 
happen in their midst and-will occupy their pulpits. 
‘The congregations attending the services were surprisingly 
large, and their cordial invitations to the preacher to 
“come again’’ warrants the suggestion that our Univer- 
salist friends should try to resuscitate that interesting 
group of churches where congregations are already assured 
and the community in general is quite ready to receive 
liberal preaching. 

But it was not only in the churches that one was en- 
abled to proclaim his message. In Rutland County, ex- 
tending from Castleton for about twenty miles south to 
Pawlet, there is a population of over three thousand 
Welsh slate quarrymen who are working a rich vein of 
slate rock at which the Welsh are experts. Religious 
and musical as the Welsh always are, wherever they be 
found, I was enabled to spend about two weeks among 
these interesting folk in the quarries and shanties, as I 
had previously done among the marble-workers at Mid- 
dlebury and in the quarries at Brandon. ‘That I hap- 
pened to be a Briton may have helped me some in getting 


near to these Welshmen, the direct descendants of the - 


ancient Britons whom the Roman legions never con- 
quered, though they tried for nearly four hundred years. 
Be that as it may, I spent many pleasant days in their 
midst, talking, reading, and distributing books and 
tracts among them, which they cordially received at my 
hands. _ As is well known, the Welsh are mostly Cal- 
vinistic Methodists and Congregationalists. In Gran- 
ville, Pawlet, Castleton, and other towns and villages 
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where they make their homes, they have built their own 
churches in which, Sunday by Sunday, the preaching 
and splendid singing.is all done in the Welsh language. 
Still I found no difficulty, but on the contrary was wel- 
comed day after day into their midst for interesting chats 
and discussions on social and religious matters. Even 
their ministers were quite friendly; and I found most of 
them unwontedly liberal, considering that they are ex- 
ponents of John Calvin’s peculiar form of theology. 

Altogether my journey was full of interest. The kind- 
ness I received from clergymen and laity alike, together 
with the readiness of all to listen to, and receive what I 
had to offer them, the innumerable questions put to me 
and the inquiries made here, there, and everywhere as to 
the liberal religious movement, and the outlook for its 
continued growth and expansion, justifies one in saying 
that the time was never more opportune than the present 
for a vigorous propagandist movement by those who 
would see the triumph of our free, rational form of Chris- 
tian faith, which in the past has done so much, in the 
future is destined to accomplish more, for the world than 
most members of our own household of faith appear to 
have any conception of at the present time. 

WILLIAM S. KEy. 


Current Copics, 


NEGOTIATIONS between the peace envoys at Ports- 
mouth are rapidly drawing to a conclusion. Whether 
the meeting will terminate in peace or a continuation of 
war will depend from this time forward upon the efforts 
of the President and the powers to break what appar- 
ently has become practically a dead-lock between the 
plenipotentiaries of the two nations. During the past 
week it is understood that twelve demands have been 
made by the representatives of the mikado. Upon four 
of these the Russians, it appears, have stood firm in 
their refusal, while indicating a readiness to grant the 
other eight. The four points upon which a disagreement 
has arisen are reported to be: an indemnity covering 
the cost of the war, the cession of Sakhalin, the sur- 
render to Japan of the interned Russian warships, and 
the limitation of Russia’s naval power in the Pacific. 
It is understood that the Russians are willing to agree 
upon the recognition of Japan’s, preponderating influ- 
ence in Korea, the cession of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road, the continuance of Russian management of the 
Siberian railroad, fishing rights for Japan on the Sibe- 
rian coast, the mutual obligation of both Japan and 
Russia to evacuate Manchuria, the restoration of Chinese 
administration in Manchuria, the open door in China, 
and the surrender by Russia to Japan of its leases to 
the Liao-Tung peninsula. President Roosevelt has 
conferred with one of the Russian envoys, and is exert- 
ing every effort to bring about a successful conclusion 
of the negotiations which have apparently proved so 
fruitless, so far as the two warring nations are con- 
cerned. 

a 


WHILE the representatives of Russia are making his- 
tory at Portsmouth, the czar has taken action in the 
affairs of his troubled empire which may be considered 
as epoch-making. A national consultative assembly, 
composed of elected representatives, was granted by 
Emperor Nicholas in an imperial manifesto issued last 
Saturday. This body, known as the Douma, is to con- 
sist of 412 members. It is to be subject to be dissolved 
by the czar, and in general has rather limited powers. 
By the populace and press of Russia the innovation is 


_ generally received with little enthusiasm. It is declared 
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that this is merely a ‘‘sop”’ thrown by the czar to quiet 
the people, and that it will give to his subjects little or 
no greater degree of political freedom. 


& 


THE yellow fever situation in New Orleans and sur- 
rounding regions is continuing with but little signs of 
improvement. From six to fourteen deaths have resulted 
daily from the plague, in spite of the heroic efforts 
of the local and federal relief corps to stay its spread. 
The disease has crept into the sugar plantations of Louis- 
iana to some extent, and in Washington and parts of 
Indiana and Mississippi its prevalence has become quite 
marked. Within a few days, however, the reports 
from the medical forces that are coping with the epi- 
demic have assumed a somewhat more hopeful tone. 
It is hardly expected that any appreciable abatement 
in the gravity of the situation may be expected before 
cooler weather sets in. 


TuE President has become thoroughly aroused during 
the past week over the attitude of the Chinese viceroys 
in boycotting American goods. It is said that he intends 
to send Edwin H. Conger, ex-minister to China, to that 
country, in an attempt to bring about some better un- 
derstanding over the situation. Mr. Conger is of the 
opinion that the boycott can speedily be terminated, 
should the viceroys have a disposition to do so. It is 
probable that Mr. Conger will be empowered to promise 
a more liberal admission of the Chinese to this country, 
should the unfavorable conditions to American trade 
be modified. It is not likely that any action will be 
taken to renew negotiations for the new exclusion treaty 
which China demands until the present anti-American 
movement in China subsides. . 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has spent a rather eventful 
week at his summer home in Oyster Bay. He held a 
conference there with Senator Dryden of the Prudential 
and James M. Beck of the Mutual Insurance Companies. 
It is believed that the President is strongly in favor of 
federal control of insurance companies in this country, 
and that he will advocate legislation to that end at the 
coming session of Congress. ‘The marked reaction in 
public sentiment, which had favored legislation looking 
to an extension of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate railroad rates, has led 
the President, it is believed, to reconsider any extreme 
action in that direction; and it is reported that he will 
not convene Congress in extra session to further consider 
the question of railroad legislation. 


Brevities. 


The Baptist World. Congress in London closed in 
Royal Albert Hall with 8,000 in the audience and a 
chorus of 500 on the platform,—a noble gathering of the 
defenders of religious liberty. 


The Inquirer says that nearly two hundred British 
Unitarians are going to the International Council of 
Liberal Christians at Geneva the last of this month. How 


easy ‘‘foreign travel’’ is to them! 
' 


Greetings over the fence (if there is any) to the Rev. 


‘and Prof. Edward Judson, D.D., of New York, whose 


face appears on the title-page of the Watchman with 
the old mingling of earnestness and fun not spoiled by 
forty years of most devoted work. 
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Do our readers know that the prayers of Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins were taken down for a year by a stenographer, 
printed in a volume, and are for sale at the American 
Unitarian Association? Nothing of the kind sweeter or 
fresher has come to our notice since the prayers of Parker 
were published. 


The London Inqutrer gives verses from some of the 
hymns which children are made to sing in the elementary 
English schools by the Anglican authorities which con- 
trol them. The old country seems on the frontier in 
the matter of religious liberty, while we, with our public 
schools, free fom sectarian control, seem to be civil- 
ized in comparison. 


Here is a fine thought dropped by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne in telling a story: ‘‘Resent the law as we may, it 
is none the less true that renunciation brings with it 
a mysterious initiation, a finer insight. Its discipline 
would seem to refine and temper our organs of spiritual 
perception, and thus make up for the commoner ex- 
perience lost by a rarer experience gained.” 


That was a fine subject on which Bishop Vincent 
addressed the International Sunday-school Convention 
at Toronto, ‘‘Winning a Generation,’”’ especially as 
over fourteen millions of children and their teachers 
were represented. The Sunday-school deserves more 
respect than it receives either from those who do not 
care for it or from many of those who say they do. 


Our Christian Science friends would have loved Henry 
Venn of Huddersfield, a preacher of a century and a half 
ago, of whom the doctor said to his daughter, ‘‘Your 
father would have died a fortnight ago if it had not 
been for joy at dying.” 


It was a later Venn, a strict Calvinist, who said of 
Farrar’s ‘‘Eternal Hope"’: ‘‘My dear, I wish with all my 
heart that I could believe every word he says. I can’t 
now. Perhaps I shall some day.’”’ Was some such 
longing in the heart of Calvin when, after having re- 
lentlessly foretold the doom of non-elect infants, he 
added ‘‘A horrible thing to say, I confess.’ Honor to 
the men who tell the truth, however much against 
what they wish it were! 


Delegates to the National Conference. 


The attention of the churches should be called to a 
part of the bearing of By-law 8 of the National Confer- 
ence :— 

‘‘EKach church in this Conference is recommended to 
defray the expenses of its delegates.”’ 

If the ministers are to be kept in touch with the life 
of the times, as well as with the best life of the Unita- 
rian Church, it is of the utmost importance that they 
should attend the next session of the National Confer- 
ence. It is not right that personally they should be 
called upon to bear the expense incident to giving their 
parishes the benefit of the Conference. It is a tax 
out of all proportion to their incomes, and should be 
borne by the parishes. The privilege of serving the 
parishes in this capacity would be all the more appre- 
ciated if the parish would notify the minister of its 
intentions in ample time for him to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

CarRROLL D. Wricut, President. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Creed and Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In a church in which so many of us ministers have 
come from other denominations, it becomes us to sus- 
pend judgment of those who leave us until we have 
settled the grounds upon which such changes may prop- 
erly be made. To my thinking there is but one justifi- 
cation for passing from one church to another, and that 
is that one’s theological views have changed. The 
sects have divided along lines of theological cleavage, 
and retain their several creeds. It may matter little 
whether one hold to this or to that dogma, but it matters 
a great deal whether or not his avowed creed corresponds 
to his actual belief. Signing creeds with mental reser- 
vations, uttering dogmatic formulas, especially in the 
act of worship, whose plain import is not meant, savors 
of insincerity, and is productive of moral inefficiency. 
Better the poorest ecclesiastical machinery, with a clear 
theological conscience, than the finest possible organi- 
zation, coupled with the greatest opportunity, if there 
go with it any taint of falseness. What we accomplish 
for the good of man depends only in small part upon 
where we are, but it does depend almost wholly upon 
what we are. ‘‘He serves all who dares be true.”” Leta 
man refuse the bribe of a splendid opportunity as he 
would refuse the bribe of a splendid salary. What God 
demands, what man wants, now more it may be than 
ever before, is men who know their own minds and are 
true to their own convictions. A man’s best opportu- 
nity, his only real opportunity, lies precisely where he 
honestly belongs. Let him have honor, not blame, 
if in his search for his true place he change his denomi- 
national affiliation. Let him change it again and again 
if need be. But let it be never once to get into a finer, 
larger, or even more congenial fellowship: let it be al- 
ways, and only, to leave a false position and find one 
true to his own highest thought. When the churches 
openly transfer their basis of organization from theol- 
ogy to service, it will be time for ministers and members 
to pass from one to another in search of more efficient 
organization. As they are now constituted, their creeds 
and rituals, not their philanthropies, form their basis. 
These creeds and rituals, nourishing to those to whom 
they honestly belong, are as poison to the souls of those 
who profess them in insincerity. I repeat, therefore, 
that the only justification for passing from one denomi- 
nation to another in this age of the world is that one’s 
views have changed, and that he must change in order 
to be where he belongs. Change for any other reason 
can result only in spiritual barrenness and moval ineffi- 
ciency. WILLIAM I, LAWRANCE. 


A Remonstfance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I venture a brief remonstrance in regard to a 
passage in the letter of Mr. Douglas, printed in the 
Christian Register of August 3? 

I am always sorry to see the statement that ‘‘what a 
man believes does not matter,”’ and ‘‘a man’s creed has 
nothing to do with his real religious life.” There is some 
truth in this position; but the expression seems an 
overstatement, and an exaggeration which is likely to 
do harm. 

All creeds contain some truth; and, although the 
kernel may be enclosed in a husk of error, the spiritual 
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nature of some men may assimilate the kernel, and not 
be fatally injured by the husk. A man’s life may be 
better than his professed creed, yet the tendency of 
a creed may be hurtful. 

Does it make no difference whether we believe that 
God is perfectly good and infinitely forgiving, or whether 
we attribute to him the character of a vindictive and cruel 
tyrant? Does it make no difference in our own lives 
whether we believe in the divine nature of man (the kernel 
of the Unitarian faith) or in the doctrine of total de- 
pravity? ‘The one inspires us, the other discourages us. 

Is it not more wholesome to believe that the thing 
to fear is sin itself, rather than an eternity of suffering, 
to which one man is arbitrarily condemned by a caprice 
of selection, and from which another is saved, with no 
reason or justice, but merely by the same arbitrary 
decree? Does not this confuse the distinctions between 
right and wrong? 

Even intellectual errors do harm. As, for instance, 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Scriptures, which 
has kept out of the Church good men whose reason re- 
fused to accept it, and has made sceptics and infidels. 

Although those who hold a pure and rational faith may 
not, in all cases, live up to it, it has its effect. It is not 
by accident that our small denomination has sent out 
so many workers for every good cause. In the anti- 
slavery conflict, out of 250 Unitarian ministers, 173 united 
in a protest against slavery. 

By all means let us be honest; but never regard it 
as a trivial thing, whether the faith we have inherited is 
truth or error. Lyte Co 

MaGwno ia, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 
Compensation. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN, 


The darkest night is but the shadow cast 

As half the globe swings into radiance clear, 
And interposes continents and seas 

Between the sun and our cold hemisphere. 

By darker shadows of the spirits’ night 
Encompassed, we may brave their dull eclipse, 
Knowing that sunlight glows on peopled towns 
And glints from sails of seaward-faring ships. 


At the Peace Conference. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN, 


An impartial view of the facts in the case, as one 
obtains it by personal contact with men and things at 
the Hotel Wentworth, does not warrant the pessimism 
which has emanated from that place where the Japan- 
ese and Russian envoys have their headquarters. As 
far as has transpired, absolutely nothing is known 
officially regarding the Japanese terms or the Russian 
reception of them. It will be noticed, on reading the 
voluminous matter sent from the hotel, that there seems 
to be lately more of a recognition that correspond- 
ents and public continue in common ignorance of 
the essential facts in the case, and that it may perhaps 
be just as well for both parties to come to the under- 
standing that thus far no one on either side who is in 
the confidence of the envoys has betrayed that confi- 
dence. August ro the Japanese submitted their terms. 

That is known, because an official statement was given 
out saying so. August 12 a reply was made by the 
Russians. That also is known, because it has been offi- 
cially promulgated. That Japan would demand mate- 
rial reductions from Russia’s former power in the East 
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is human nature. That Russia would seriously object 
is also human nature. These undeniable premises are 
the only foundations for the pessimism which is alleged 
to prevail at the conference, as far as the public has posi- 
tive information. 

But from a near view of the situation the writer affirms 
that optimism has been continuously justified since the 
envoys met. As far as appears, nothing has occurred 
which was not anticipated before Baron Komura or 
M. Witte began their respective journeys. The contin- 
ued holding of conferences is sufficient proof that the 
envoys have encountered no obstacle to prevent their 
regular meeting. As far as could be judged by Rus- 
sian bearing after the delivery of the Japanese terms, 
there was nothing to show that any impossible condi- 
tions had been proposed, nothing to arouse the indigna- 
tion of the defeated party, nothing so humiliating that 
further fighting would be preferable. As far as anything 
is concerned of which the public has knowledge, or con- 
cerning which the public can make a reasonable guess, 
there has been no incident which is likely to prevent a 
successful conclusion of the efforts to reach a treaty 
honorable to both parties. The humiliation of Russia, 
against which she is supposed by some to be protest- 
ing, has already occurred in the eyes of all the world. 
Japan inflicted it in extreme degree before the overtures 
of President Roosevelt were made; and it is absurd 
for Russia to say, or for any one to say in her behalf, 
that no humiliating conditions must be imposed. Of 
necessity the conditions must be humiliating. These 
conditions have already been established at fearful cost 
to Japan, and Russia is forced to recognize them. If she 
were not ready to accept humiliating conditions, the 
Russian embassy would never have been sent to Ports- 
mouth. But the conditions will doubtless not be need- 
lessly humiliating, and in that probability lies the ex- 
pectation of a successful termination of the negotiations. 

The reason for saying that the conditions are not need- 
lessly humiliating are found, in general, in what we know 
of the attitude of the Japanese government and, in par- 
ticular, the attitude of the Japanese members of the 
party at the hotel, who are the most directly concerned. 
While the principal members of the party are absolutely 
silent in their relations to the American public, yet it 
is possible to learn the Japanese attitude, especially 
from the newspaper correspondents, of whom there 
are over half a dozen present from Tokyo. In the first 
place, it is affirmed by these men that Japan is moderate 
in her demands. They distinctly say that there is no 
desire to use their great military advantage and their 
complete naval supremacy to crowd Russia to the wall. 
They are fixed upon some points. Japan, they hold, 
is entitled to an indemnity sufficient to cover the cost 
of the war. They have not computed any particular 
sum, but they say that the amount should equal the 
cost of the war to Japan by the time the last Japanese 
soldier is withdrawn from Manchuria. It will require 
four or five months, they say, to accomplish this, were 
the treaty signed to-day. They make no account of their 
own unspeakable loss in life. They show no disposi- 
tion to impose ‘‘punitive damages’’ upon Russia, for 
which they have abundant precedent in the course of 
Christian victors toward defeated nations, especially 
in the conduct of the concert of European powers toward 
China after the Boxer insurrection. It might be a 
healthy requirement to impose; but they do not mention 
it, but are content with repayment of their actual ex- 
pense. 

Russia must forever yield all pretensions to Manchuria. 
That is so plain a condition that all are agreed upon it, 
and doubtless Russia would not even murmur against it. 
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The Manchurian railroad, built by the Russian govern- 
ment, must go with the province. Korea must be ab- 
solutely free from Russian influence, and both Korea 
and Manchuria must be open for emigrants from the over- 
populated Japanese empire. Sakhalin Island must be 
Japanese. There is not a particle of hesitation upon 
that point. That the interned Russian ships are lost 
to Russia seems to go with Japan’s general triumph as 
a matter of course. 

From observation of the temper of the Japanese, 
as well as from their positive affirmations, it is evident 
that there need be no after bitterness to this war, if 
Russia does not provoke it. While Russia cannot but 
remember vividly that Japan has deeply humiliated 
her by the very fact of conquest, yet the humiliation has 
not been inflicted in a malicious spirit. No revengeful 
purpose has been shown, no needless and heartless 
bruising of the spirit of the defeated people. It is said 
in so many words by the Japanese that there is no rea- 
son why Russia and Japan cannot live together on friendly 
terms after the treaty of peace shall have been signed. 
That this affirmation is true is proved by the entire bear- 
ing of the Japanese; for they have not uttered, as far as 
heard, a single word derogatory to the Russians, even 
though the war is now in progress and the war spirit 
might be supposed to run high on the part of the vic- 
torious people. 

It is due to the Japanese to say, as far as the bearing 
of their representatives in the Portsmouth party is con- 
cerned, that they exhibit a wonderful modesty in view 
of what they have actually done against the supposedly 
powerful antagonist who was to apply the steam roller 
process to Japan as soon as the war was begun, flatten 
out all opposition, and dictate terms of peace at Tokyo. 
Had Russia reached Tokyo victorious, it is safe to say 
that it is not in the nature of any white race on the face 
of the earth to bear itself as modestly as the Japanese 
bear themselves to-day. Not a word has been said or 
heard outside of the Japanese circle, as far as known, 
in praise of the Japanese generals or admirals or soldiers 
or administration. Perfectly excusable as strong ex- 
ultation would be in view of the prodigious valor at 
Port Arthur, the annihilation of the Russian fleet, or 
the brilliant intellectual, as well as military, accomplish- 
ment at Mukden in fighting alonga battle front of one 
hundred miles with wonderful combinations of forces, 
yet these men are as silent as the grave upon one and 
all of these matters. They neither praise themselves nor 
seem to expect others to praise them. They have fought 
and won, and are here in the most quiet and undemon- 
strative manner to secure the fruits of their victories. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, therefore, 
the outlook for permanent peace is hopeful. What folly 
on Russia’s part may intervene to prevent a successful 
close it is impossible to predict; but thus far there has 
been no occurrence to warrant the prediction that M. 
Witte would break off negotiations, and send the Rus- 
sian troops into another general engagement. The 
continuance of negotiations is in itself proof that the 
envoys are trying to find a basis of agreement. That 
terms will be hard for the defeated empire is inevitable 
in the nature of the case, but that does not justify break- 
ing off effort. If Russia believed that she could save 
herself from humiliation, certainly she would never have 
sent her envoys here. Their presence is visible proof 
that she is ready to accept humiliation rather than risk 
worse losses and disgrace, while the Japanese record and 
bearing is warrant that the terms will not be needlessly 
severe. There is, therefore, reason for optimism re- 
garding the result. 

Boston, 


The Lift of the Heart. 


When we stand with the woods around us 
And the great boughs overhead; 

When the wind blows cool on our foreheads, 
And the breath of pines is shed; 

When the song of the thrush is ringing,— 
Wonderful, rich, apart,— 

Between the sound and the silence 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


When we gaze from a wintry summit 
Over mountain-tops aglow, 

In the clear cold light of the sunset, 
And on pools of dusk below; 

When the frozen woods are so silent 
That a dead leaf makes us start,— 

Between the flush and the fading 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


When we seek with the clearer vision 
That Grief the Revealer brings 

For the threads that are shot together 
In the close-wrought Web of Things, 

And find that Pain is woven 
Into Love and Joy and Art, 

> Between the search and the solace 

Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


And, when life’s farthing candle 
Gutters and flares and sinks, 
When eye no longer wanders, 
And the brain no longer thinks; 
When only the hand plucks idly 
At the sheet till the spirit part,— 
Does there come between living and dying 
A sudden lift of the heart? 


—Elizabeth Kemper Adams. 


A Country Store. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


It stood on a breezy country corner where the turn- 
pike crossed the common road with a flourish, and 
whence radiated a few farm-houses, a church, and a 
school-house. The land dipped away from it in many 
directions, across pastures and patches of tilled land, 
to rise again into hills which lifted cone after cone to 
the distant horizon. At every hour in the day some 
change drifted across this outer rim, and it may have 
been that the lure of this distant beauty had something 
to do with the passing of commerce from the locality. 
In the presence of those sunlit castles and many-colored 
lakes, bargaining may have lost its savor. Certainly, 
for all the cheerful clatter of rural industry issuing from 
the near-by farm-yards on week-days, and the resonant 
ringing of the church bell on Sundays, the place was 
one which spoke rather of what had been than of what 
was, 

Perhaps this suggestion was enforced by a certain 
ruin which had been left to go to pieces, bit by bit, in 
the midst of the trim door-yards. What a destroying 
fire had left, the elements had worked their way with, 
until there was only a chimney, gaunt and riven by 
frost, an old cellar with outlines blurred by overgrowing 
weeds and sliding earth, and a forlorn post on whose 
cross-arm was the iron skeleton of a sign, mute testi- 
monial of a time when the hubbub of arriving and de- 
parting stage-coaches was a daily occurrence. 

Facing this melancholy remnant was the building 
which held the store. Its upper half, reached by an 
outside stairway, and displaying stiffly starched lace 
curtains in its windows, spoke of domestic use, but its 
lower half still suggested trade. Its double doors opened 
from a cobble-stoned way, over which one might, with 
the, backward look, see hogsheads of molasses, quintals 
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of salt fish, or other bulky merchandise being bumped 
and pushed into place. On either side of the doorway 
was a square window with shutters of wood, solid save 
for ajheart-shaped opening near the top, and guarded with 
rusted iron bars. Above the door a rectangle of less- 
faded paint indicated the spot where former propri- 
etors had nailed their signs. 

So many years had gone by since the last sign had been 
taken down that this evidence of a former estate had 
become almost obliterated. The old store had been 
left tofZslumber peacefully until an unexpected touch 
came which wakened it to partial life, and roused it as 
if from nap to nap. A new family came to live behind 
new and stiffer lace curtains, and, looking across at the 
school-house placed in an angle cut from one of the 
pastures, discerned the veiled face of Opportunity. The 
short-trousered, gingham-aproned youngsters who went 
in and out of the much-nicked doorway brought with 
them dinner-pails generously provisioned. But dinner- 
pails had a certain conventional law of contents and 
atrangement which every child knew by heart,—the 
buttered biscuit on the bottom, the plump doughnuts 
next, with their attendant pieces of cheese carefully 
wedged in, the slice of ‘‘sweet cake,’’ and on top of all 
the triangle of pie. It was a goodly assortment to 
find after a game of ‘‘Prisoner’s base’’ or ‘‘Hi-spy,’’ and 
quite likely to be demolished before the first half of 
the morning recess was over. But, good as it was, 
might there not be introduced into it some touch of 
variety? Would not liquorice sticks, for instance, or 
molasses peppermints afford a welcome diversion? ‘This 
was the possibility which presented itself to the new 
family, and led to the reclaiming of a corner of the store. 
The dust and cobwebs were cleared away from one of 
the windows, the door unlocked with some difficulty, 
the shutters pinned back, and the children bidden 
enter. 

The supply of delicacies which met the curiosity of 
their first eager rush was limited. A few glass jars of 
striped stick candy, some boxes of gibraltars, lozenges, 
and peppermints, and a basket of peanuts, suspiciously 
brown as if inexperience and New England thrift had 
striven together, with the victory to thrift, comprised the 
whole display. But there was high hope in the scale 
of prices, if that can be called a scale which stops with 
its first unit. Nothing on the table cost more than a 
penny. The peanuts even, as a delicate tribute to self- 
respect, perhaps, were offered at a penny a cupful, with 
three extra ones thrown in for good measure. It was 
a little theatre in which there were no reserved seats, 
no spot from which the eye must turn with a sense of 
foreordained exclusion. With a penny tightly clutched 
in a brown fist, one might choose from the highest gal- 
lery to the very front row. It transformed what might 
have seemed like the tyranny of circumstances to the 
satisfaction of individual responsibility, and lent to the 
act of choice a momentous importance. Should it be 
liquorice to-day and gooseberries to-morrow? Or loz- 
enges that one might surreptitiously nibble during the 
barren hours between recess and nooning? Or cinna- 
mon-flavored sticks from which one might invite a chum 
to bite, putting him on his honor not to ‘‘bite too big.”’ 
These were palpitating questions, fresh at each approach. 
Nor was this all. Over and above the material re- 
sources were appeals less tangible, but quite as compel- 
ling. Most of the furnishings of the old busy times had 
been removed, and their places taken up by neat piles 
of split wood. But there were still a few pieces left: 
parts of a counter, its base so narrow, its top so broad, 
that it seemed in momentary danger of toppling over; 
a curious railed-in desk which had once been the post- 
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office; a section of cobwebbed shelving; and, depending 
from the ceiling, a huge hook which in the past had had 
connection with a trap-door directly under it. In each 
of these fragments lay possibilities of excitement. They 
were of the grown-up world, but the grown-up world 
detached and unappropriated. Dust-covered and neg- 
lected, they offered themselves as the paraphernalia of 
dreams. 

It is the penalty of advancing years that we know 
dreamland as dreamland, and keep quite separate the 
measure of our practical affairs from that inner illogi- 
cal sequence which so defies and disarranges life’s pro- 
portions. But to the child the real and unreal mingle 
inextricably. Unhampered as yet by the details of 
experience or those standards which later on shut off 
so many pleasant vistas, there are no incongruities, 
no anachronisms, no impossibilities. All may come true 
and easily. Between the past and the present there is no 
gap. The wonderful, the marvellous, forever look over 
the shoulder of the actual. Thus it was the easiest 
thing in the world to see behind that counter plumed 
and belted figures flinging rich fabrics about, or be- 
neath the hook to have a vision of iron chests bearing 
inscriptions which could be only Spanish, And, if any- 
thing were needed to give a swifter pace to the imagina- 
tion, it was supplied by a certain musty odor which 
came from—one hardly knew where. Impalpable, eva- 
nescent, stealing forth from corners or sifting down 
from the ceiling, it was like a whisper calling one away 
to where mysterious islands lay bathed in sunshine, or 
lordly vessels rode the waves, or clattering horsemen 
galloped through clouds of dust. It breathed the very 
spirit of adventure, and not even a return to the outer 
world could wholly dispel its pungent tang. For, when 
reluctant steps had borne one over the doorsill into the 
open again, some whiffs of the spicy fragrance followed. 
They seemed curiously to link themselves to those dis- 
tances seen across the valleys, and to take them out of 
the known and commonplace. The fair roads, leading 
east, west, north, and south, were not mere means of 
communication between villages and corners. ‘They 
were highways beside whose thickets and upon whose 
bridges there might be met, in some happy hour of 
some wonderful day, a gaily caparisoned figure which 
one would know for Romance. To think of this gave 
an afterglow which softened even the inexorable clamor 
of the school-bell. 

Dover, N.H. 


Mes. Sweetser on the Happy Life. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Mrs. Sweetser, one pleasant spring afternoon, when 
the windows of the little red house stood open to 
sun and air, discoursed on some of her favorite themes. 

“T rejoice,’ she said, ‘‘that as a family we belong to 
the middle class, for I believe it is the best, because it 
embraces the majority of the people, and is marked by 
those traits that have distinguished our nation from 
the beginning. The plain people have been the prop 
and stay of American life, and must continue to be if 
we remain a republic. 

‘The middle class does not exclude all of the poor, 
nor even all of the rich. It may embrace wealthy peo- 
ple, and those who do not own a dollar of property; but 
it is the class from which proceed the greater share of 
intelligence, probity, right reason, and fine instincts. 
If this class is depraved by idleness, bad habits, and the 
foolish aping of other modes of living and thinking than 
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inherently belong to it, the nation deteriorates. It is 
the middle class that must stand as the bulwark of so- 
ciety, sturdily defending its own ideals and recognizing 
that it stands between the extremes of upper and lower, 
and holds the balance of power for good or evil. 

‘“‘As an aid to freedom, education has been the mak- 
ing of the middle class. It was based on Puritanism, 
and that old foundation is still visible in most of our 
schools and colleges. The reverence and respect for 
education in the times, not very remote, when the coun- 
try was comparatively poor, has changed its objects and 
ideals. I do not find the same glow and passion thrown 
into the pursuit of knowledge now as in the old days 
when the people were poor, the schools and colleges 
poorer, and even book-learning was like the bread of 
life to hungry minds. The splendid institutions of the 
present can furnish boundless opportunities, but cannot 
supply the insatiable craving of the poor scholar. Only 
a certain number of things can be learned by the bright- 
est minds, and those should be the things that fit for life. 
Some of our education unfits, especially for the happy 
life, which should be the natural corollary of all teach- 
ing. The happy life implies adjustment and adapta- 
tion to essential conditions. It is not to be picked up 
anywhere along the road. It is to be carefully culti- 
vated and instilled. 

“IT saw lately a table of statistics showing the aver- 
age number of American families who keep domestics. 
I was surprised at the comparatively small number. 
Still, as in the primitive days, the mass of American 
women do their own work; and, if the servant question 
becomes more and more a burning one, probably the 
average will increase instead of diminish. Home 
life is already threatened by the incompetence of mis- 
tress and maid, and no one dares suggest that to educate 
the daughters of the household for the duties of the 
household is the natural solution. 
twenty or thirty years housekeeping has declined as an 
art because it has been relegated to a lower order of in- 
telligence than once ruled the home. Still, as in the 
primitive days, the mass of the women are forced to do 
their own work. They supplement the work of the men 
in the care of the family. This is the natural and just 
order in the class to which I belong, and I see no reason 
why it should not be the most honorable and the hap- 
piest. It is a great mistake to suppose there is but little 
intellect requisite for this office. It is or should be com- 
pact of imagination, faculty, invention, and divine order. 
It was the earliest of the arts that led to a refined civil- 
ization, and, if the nation is to be preserved, it will be the 
last to expire. 

“We are told in the newspapers that thousands of 
families are closing their houses and going to live in hotels 
because of the bad state of domestic service. Worry 
and vexation of soul are giving women nervous pros- 
tration, and they flee from their richly decorated houses 
as from the wrath to come, and take refuge in a few small 
rooms where they have no cares. Is not this condition 
of things an arraignment of our present system of edu- 
cation, and a proof that there is something rotten in our 
social state? False ideas have so spread from the richer 
to the poorer classes of society that we constantly read 
in the press, and hear in speeches and lectures, excuses 
made for the incompetence of women and their unfit- 
ness for the most sacred duties. The woman who never 
steps into her kitchen and leaves all the arrangements 
of her interior to incompetent hirelings is commended 
because she is giving her mind to the ‘new thought’ and 
living the ‘higher life.’ 

‘Is it shocking to say that there is no higher life than 
that devoted to the making of a beautiful home, a home, 
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however poor, that has in it the divine elements of love, 
cleanliness, order, and the best and most cheerful ser- 
vice ? 

“As the home spirit is dying out, and home-making 
in danger of decay, we need a renewal of some old-fash- 
ioned forms of education. It is the fad to laugh at the 
grandmothers, to ridicule their mental narrowness, 
their fussy economies, and absorption in material prob- 
lems. But as a nation we are based on the traditions 
those good, careful souls have left us. It was their 
glory to be thorough housekeepers, honest wives, and 
excellent mothers rather than decadent females, roam- 
ing through the divorce courts. 

“We shall have to come back, I believe, and gather 
up some of the ideas we have discarded in our zeal for. 
higher education, enlarged spheres, independence, and 
the bachelor life for women. It seems absurdly old- 
fashioned to say that girls ought to be trained primarily 
to make the best of wives and mothers. It sounds a 
bit like Hannah More, Mrs. Barbauld, or Jane Taylor. 
Perhaps we have acquired a little too much contempt 
for those who were once considered instructors in the 
happy life. You cannot drive out the natural instincts 
without danger of their return in some unholy form. 
Where a healthy sense of duty to the nearest obligations 
of life dies in the over-stimulation of the intellect, there 
is apt to be a nervous breakdown when the rough tussle 
with actuality makes itself manifest. The college-bred 
girl who pants for a great career may find nothing he- 
roic or stimulating in the details of family housework. 
She can go into settlement work, and give her time to 
charity more easily than she can explore and cleanse 
the slums of the home back kitchen. The decay of 
domesticity in our women is stimulating the intense rest- 
lessness of our people, that, finding no centre in home, is 
ever seeking a new ideal, eager for any change that will 
enable it to forget its past. 

“The dignity of labor is often proclaimed. ‘The toilers 
and delvers are held up as the bulwarks of the nation. 
My opinion is that varieties of work may be ignoble 
and degrading. Work that is scamped, that is done 
with a heart full of hatred and abhorrence for those more 
fortunate, that aims only to fill the stomach and clothe 
the back, is an infection and a virus that taints and 
corrodes the nature. Good work is good for the worker, 
and in this sense only can it be supremely good. Mul- 
titudes of laborers on railroads, in our mines and fac- 
tories, presumably have only the feeble grasp of mind, 
the short view that sees only the ignoble, squalid, hid- 
eous side of their tasks. They must feel dumbly that 
a lot of fustian is talked on this subject. Our minister 
gave a lecture not long ago on the work of the world. 
It was eloquent and fine, and impressed the audience 
as a beautiful effort. It proved conclusively that work 
is the best thing God has bestowed upon us, and ought 
to be regarded with the deepest reverence and gratitude. 

‘‘On going in next day to call upon his wife, I found 
her maid had left her unexpectedly, and she was in the 
kitchen doing up her daughter’s white frocks. The 
young lady is a college graduate, and had broken down 
in health owing to her excessive application to the 
higher mathematics and the study of sociology. She 
was in the parlor playing the piano, and informed me 
with a certain pride that she had just escaped nervous 
prostration. I am in favor of the higher education for 
those who do actually get beyond the lower grades, but 
I would have endowed chairs of domestic science in our 
women's colleges, where sociology not purely theoretical 
is taught. 

‘‘T shall not give my girl an education that will edu- 
cate her out of, and not into, the duties of life. She is 
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not a genius in any one direction, and therefore her life 
will not lie in the paths of the exceptional, but of the 
usual. I shall teach her that beautiful home-making 
was the first and is the best career of such a woman 
as she will be. Above all, I shall seek to teach her to be 
happy about her work, to extract all possible sweetness 
and joy from life, never to cherish the feeling that des- 
tiny has wronged her, that she is mulcted of what be- 
longs to her by right and in justice, or that she has any 
foundation for grievance against God or man. Her 
mistakes will mainly come from her nature or her train- 
ing, but, above all, I shall try to instill into her mind 
the fact that religion is the corner-stone of the happy 
life, and without it the edifice must needs be unstable. 

“You ask me if I will give my daughter what are 
called accomplishments? Yes, if she has a decided 
taste for some one art. I will not hold her back if it is 
going to contribute to the happy life. Otherwise, no. 
Music that delights the girl, but is dropped by the mar- 
ried woman, drawing, painting, whatever taste it may 
be that has no deep root in her nature, and leads to noth- 
ing permanent, uses up time that I think may be better 
employed. In preference, I would have her taught 
things well within the reach of her capacity, such as 
gardening, the care of flowers, bee culture, the rearing 
of poultry. Country girls should know something 
practical of country things, its real life and duties. Our 
schools are waking up to the need of nature study, but 
this is not the same thing as putting the hand to labor 
that brings both profit and delight. The girl who under- 
stands bee culture, florist’s work, or the care of poultry, 
is well equipped to support herself, if need be, by labor 
healthier and more congenial than typewriting or book- 
keeping in close offices vitiated by tobacco smoke and 
bad air. 

““My friend’s girl who has attended a high-priced 
school cannot even sew. It hurts her back. She prac- 
tises in a gymnasium occasionally, but she has never 
beeu taught to do anything with her hands, and is only 
fitted to become the wife of a rich man who may appear 
on the scene. 

“The whole aim of my system of education is to make 
my daughter a happy woman, not necessarily clever, 
or intellectual, or learned beyond what nature designed 
her to be, but really happy and content, with a zest for 
life because God has given her this inestimable gift, for 
the use of which she is responsible. If she turns sour 
and pessimistic, joining the great army of decadents 
and degenerates, wherefore was she brought into the 
world? I firmly believe we were born to praise God 
and enjoy him forever. The depressing literature of 
our time is not only provocative of low spirits, it is mor- 
ally bad. It has made life harder for many who find 
it sufficiently hard without the assistance of theorizers 
and dogmatists. 

“It has lowered the moral tone by cultivating reckless- 
ness and irresponsibility. The laws of right and decency 
are shackles only to those who wish to break them. 

‘“‘ Because I wish my girl to be a happy woman, whether 
married or single, I am endeavoring to make a study 
of happiness, that I may teach its principles. It has its 
negative as well as its positive side, and one’s first duty 
is to teach what itis not. Vanity, selfishness, ignorance, 
and folly end in bitter cynical disillusion. We will not 
go that way. We will try to turn duty into a joy and 
obligation into a blessing, to keep the open sense where 
beauty may enter, and wonder, admiration, and rever- 
ence find abode, but, above all, to make religion part of 
every experience, and to show our love to God by being 
happy.” 

‘New York Cty, 
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“He goeth by Me, and I see Him not.” 


Life is a game of hide-and-seek. 

We played it first, unskilled and weak, 
And, when we hid, for all our care, 
He came at once and found us there. 


And so through youth we played it still, 
And hid from him, and had our will; 
Only He found us slower then, 

We had the strength, the skill of men, 


And next it was his turn to hide: 
And was it carelessness or pride? 
Was He so quick or we so blind? 
We sought him, and we could not find. 


And we are old, and still we play, 
But have not found him, and to-day 
The game is only not despair 
Because we know He must be there. 
—Hugh Macnaghten, in Spectator. 


Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 


BY WILLIAM HOWELL REED. 


The announcement of the death of Mr. Mozoomdar 
reached us in the Register of July 6, as we were travelling 
in the land of the Midnight Sun. 

From the time of the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893 to the date of his death we held close 
relation with him, continued by correspondence, and 
renewed again with him in person on his later visit to 
Boston five years ago. 

I happened to have in charge the Mozoomdar Fund 
during those years. It was maintained through nearly 
the whole of them, and added greatly to his comfort, 
and gave him the means of pursuing unhampered his 
remarkable work in India. 

His life was a wonderfully beneficent one. On its 
intellectual side it was a marvel. Here was a man of 
the Hindu race and training, yet what mastery he 
had of our language, our learning, and our processes 
of thought, and not of ours only, but that of the Ger- 
man as well! -How few surpassed him in the use of the 
English tongue! Read his ‘‘Oriental Christ,,”’ his ‘“‘Spirit 
of God,”’ recall his unwritten sermons and addresses, 
and you wonder at the grace, the delicacy, the marvel- 
lous insight and power of them all. In all the varied 
tongues of his native land also, from Sanskrit to the 
Bengalee, he was perfectly at home. His influence in 
India will grow, and, whether in the Brahmo-Somaj or 
out of it, he will continue, with his master and friend 
Chunder Sen, to be one of the leaders of the higher life 
of India and a force in the development of pure religion 
among those races of men. Mozoomdar’s advanced 
position as to the surpassing influence and personality 
of Jesus and his interpretation of the spirit and power 
of the ‘‘Oriental Christ’ brought him many antago- 
nisms, but they increased his influence and fame. 

He was a mystic and a dreamer; but, if any man’s life 
was hid in God, if any man lived by the spirit, if any 
man was fed by visions of the life eternal, if any man 
ever spoke with authority of what he had seen and known 
in the spiritual universe, that man was Mozoomdar. 
We had the opportunity and privilege of close relation- 
ships with him during both his visits to America. We 
knew him in his lonely walks over the hills of Belmont, 
in the privacy of home life, in the simplicity and tender- 
ness of his morning devotions. We knew how much 
he was in his closet when the door was shut, and have 
felt the influence of his radiant personality when he 
came down from his mount of vision to join in the simple 
tasks and pleasures of our little world again. 
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He was a lonely man, not fully understood even among 
his own people. He had moved far in advance of the 
average of his Brahmo-Somaj, and had to pay the pen- 
alty of his spiritual audacity. He followed the truth 
wherever it led him, counting no cost. A non-Christian, 
if you please, yet a Christian in his inmost soul, and in 
behavior far beyond the spirit and life of multitudes of 
men who bear the Christian name. As we recall his 
presence in our pulpits, who can forget the music of his 
voice, the charm and power of his utterance, the com- 
pelling force of his appeals? His remarkable series of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute twelve years ago were 
all worked out in his lonely walks beyond the Charles, 
in Cambridge and Brookline, a few hours before he came 
to the platform, and he held immense audiences under 
his charm. And in his own home, wherever he went 
in India to meet the scattered congregations of his peo- 
ple, he was received as a prophet, bringing to them ever 
new interpretations of spiritual religion which came to 
him in the lonely contemplations and studies of his 
mountain home. 

He had known for a long time that his strength was 
failing, and that his work was drawing to a close. He 
craved more time only that he might go on withit. But, 
when this was denied and the shadows fell, and his sight 
grew dim and the glory of the outer world faded away, 
the spiritual vision grew more clear as he waited for the 
lifting of the thin veil that opened the Life Eternal. 

MoLbE, Norway. 


For the Christian Regtster 


The Seeker. 


BY JOSEPHINE HORTON BRUORTON. 


Let not these eyes which Thou hast given me, 
Contented, downward gaze in near-by streams, 
Reflecting there their earthly visionings, 

Their own regretful doubts, their vanished dreams. 


Let them seek out wide spaces of the soul, 
Far heights whence noble aspirations rise 
Beyond the splendid silence of the stars 
To seek the blessed vision, prophet-wise. 


The Gently Flowing Life. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A life that flows like a deep and quiet river, without 
turbulence, without clamor, without uneasiness or un- 
rest of any kind,—who does not come to feel, as he grad- 
ually perceives and grasps the real and vital results of 
human experience, that such a life is infinitely the 
happiest and best? 

We do not come to this knowledge all at once, but we 
come to it very surely in the lapse of time. The quiet 
river must have its hillsidé days before it finds the level 
stretches of the plain. Wecome to the quiet life and the 
appreciation of it by way of much dashing and foam- 
ing and brawling on the mountain-sides of youth and 
early manhood and womanhood; but come to it we do, 
if we have been faithfully learning the real values of life. 

We come at last to learn that the quiet, temperate, 
reserved mood and manner of living are best, both for 
happiness and for fruitful results. There is an eager 
and feverish quest for the joys of life that one takes part 
in when he is young, and because he is young; and that 
quest is well for the early days of life, because it is a 
part of nature’s prompting. But we should be willing 
and ready to learn, as we assuredly must learn by and 
by, that this youth-spirit is something preliminary, 
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something that passes as the soul matures and ripens. 
The impetuous life merges into the quiet life very grad- 
ually, it may be, and sometimes reluctantly; but it does 
issue, in due time, into something more restrained and 
reserved. And the man comes to recognize that this 
new mood of life is evolutionary, is a legitimate and un- 
avoidable stage of his spiritual development, is in very 
truth a larger and happier and better kind of life than 
he has ever lived before. 

This new life that comes through ripened experience 
and feeling is chiefly characterized by a new and pro- 
founder appreciation of the value and the joyfulness 
of simple things, things that are common and near at 
hand. The wise man and woman live more quietly 
as they grow older because they live more simply, 
knowing and valuing all things more fundamentally 
and essentially. They rejoice in getting at the unsus- 
pectedly rich content of life, the root of it, the kernel 
of it. They begin to find—what Tennyson has so 
beautifully intimated in his ‘‘Flower in the Crannied 
Wall’’—that the content even of a flower is the all of 
life and of death. 

It is the part of life which lies below the surface that 
is largest and richest. The best part of everything lies 
out of sight. When we come to realize that, and act 
upon the knowledge, we have begun to get at the real 
meaning of life. We shall never again have any diffi- 
culty with that enigma of making much out of little, 
for indeed there is nothing little in life to him who un- 
derstands how deeply everything goes below the surface. 
It is this new appreciation of human experience in its 
essential simplicity that chiefly distinguishes the quiet 
life. As we mature, we find ourselves burrowing deeper 
and deeper into the heart of things, getting a new real- 
ization of what lies concealed beneath the formal and 
superficial. Thus we come little by little to understand 
the value and immeasurable content of the most ordi- 
nary things, how every concrete thing that is brooded 
upon by the human mind and heart expands divinely, 
through insight, through imagination, through feeling, 
and above all through a profound consciousness of God 
and of our kinship to him. 

When one has come into the joy of this revelation, 
he has no more need of the multiplied externalities of 
life to make him happy. Let him take the least of the 
things that appear on the surface of life, and follow it 
below the surface, and he will find untold wealth of all 
that man most deeply needs and most truly desires. 

MELROSE, Mass. 


til 


Dr, Martineaw’s Last Testimony. 


“BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Perhaps the crowning exhibition of Dr. Martineau’s 
devotion to truth at whatever cost is that which we 
have in the publication of his last great book, ‘‘The 
Seat of Authority in Religion.’”” That book is the one 
in which he gives the fullest statement which we possess 
of those religious views which separate him from the 
great body of the Christian world, and make him dis- 
tinctly a liberal and a Unitarian. When did he issue 
the book? At the end of his career. It was his last 
important bequest to the world. That which gives it 
its especial moral significance is the fact that he knew 
its publication would bring him into disfavor with great 
numbers of men whom he esteemed and honored and 
whose sympathy was dear to him. For a long series of 
years he had given to the public almost nothing that in 
any way antagonized the theological positions of orthodox 
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Christianity. On the contrary, much of his writing had 
been in defence of truth, held alike by orthodox and lib- 
eral. Religious thinkers of all schools had seen with ap- 
prehension, if not with dismay, the sudden rise of that 
materialistic and agnostic philosophy which had ap- 
peared in connection with the great advance of science, 
and especially with the new doctrine of Evolution, and 
which threatened the overthrow of all spiritual religion. 
Where was there to be found a champion able to beat 
back this foe? Martineau sprang into the lists, and, in 
contest after contest of amazing skill and strength, 
achieved triumphs which won the applause and grati- 
tude of the whole religious world. Especially had his 
two books, the ‘‘Types of Ethical Theory” and the 
“Study of Religion,’’ won for him plaudits and honors. 
At last the orthodox world was virtually forgetting 
that he was a Unitarian, and caring only to remember that 
he was a mighty defender of the foundations of Chris- 
tian faith. 

It was at this high tide of a popularity such as sel- 
dom comes to any man (of which the famous memorial 
of the ‘‘six hundred’’ was one of many expressions) 
that Dr. Martineau produced and gave to the world his 
“‘Seat of Authority.” Why did he do it? He well 
knew that it would instantly call down upon him a 
storm of criticism, and from many of the very men who 
had been warmest in his praise. Why did he not keep 
silent, spending the few closing years of life that might 
remain to him in peace and quiet, and go down to his 
grave enjoying his great and well-earned honors? 

' He took the course he did because he was fearless, 
conscientious, and perfectly honest. He did it because 
there was something that he cared more for than pop- 
ularity or the favor of any man or men. That 
something was truth. He had yet a testimony to 
bear. While he held much in common with the current 
theology, much that was in the current theology he re- 
jected. Yes, and much that to him was dear the cur- 
rent theology rejected. Parts—and vital parts—of the 
faith that was in him had found expression in his two 
preceding books which had met with such favor in the 
orthodox world. But other parts, and to his feeling 
little, if any, less important, had not found expression 
there. These also belonged to the message that God 
had given him. He must declare the whole message, 
‘‘Let men applaud or let them condemn.” And so he 
wrote and gave to the world his ‘‘Seat of Authority in 
Religion.” Perhaps nothing can show better how rad- 
ical and uncompromising were the conclusions reached 
in the book than a quotation from its closing pages. As 
he draws near the end, in a passage which is one of the 
most powerful in literature, Dr. Martineau says:— 

_ “‘As I look back on the foregoing discussions, a con- 
clusion is forced upon me on which I cannot dwell with- 
out pain and dismay; namely, that Christianity, as de- 
fined or understood in all the churches which formulate 
it, has been mainly evolved from what is transient and 
perishable in its sources, from what is unhistorical in 
its traditions, mythological in its preconceptions, and 
misapprehended in the oracles of its prophets. From 
the fable of Eden to the imagination of the last trum- 
pet, the whole story of the divine order of the world is 
dislocated and deformed. The blight of birth-sin with 
its involuntary perdition; the scheme of expiatory re- 
demption with its vicarious salvation; the incarnation, 
with its low postulates of the relation between God and 
man and its unworkable doctrine of two natures in one 
person; the official transmission of grace through ma- 
terial elements in the keeping of a consecrated corpora- 
tion; the second coming of Christ to summon the dead 
and part the sheep from the goats at the general judg- 
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ment,—all are the growth of a mythical literature, or 
Messianic dreams, or Pharisaic theology, or sacramental 
superstition, or popular apotheosis. And so nearly do 
these vain imaginations preoccupy the creeds that 
not a moral or spiritual element finds entrance there, 
except ‘the forgiveness of sins.’ To consecrate and 
diffuse, under the name of ‘Christianity,’ a theory of the 
world’s economy thus made up of delusions from obsolete 
stages of civilization, immense resources, material and 
moral, are expended, with effect no less deplorable in 
the province of religion than would be, in that of science, 
hierarchies and missions for propagating the Ptolemaic 
astronomy and inculcating the rules of necromancy and 
exorcism. The spreading alienation of the intellectual 
classes of European society from Christendom, and the 
detention of the rest ‘in their spiritual culture at a levei 
not much above that of the Salvation Army, are social 
phenomena which ought to bring home a very solemn 
appeal to the consciences of stationary churches. For 
their long arrear of debt to the intelligence of mankind 
they adroitly seek to make amends by elaborate beauty 
of ritual art. The apology soothes for a time, but it 
will not last forever.’’ * 

In what direction does Dr. Martineau see hope? In 
the direction of God and the human soul; in light, in 
truth, in freedom; in an appeal from external authorities 
to the authority of reason, conscience, the Divine Voice 
which speaks to humanity to-day as truly as in any past 
time ;in the return of Christendom to the pure, living, spir- 
itual religion of Jesus. ‘‘Christianity considered as the 
personal religion of Jesus Christ,” declares Martineau, 
‘‘stands clear of all the perishable elements, and realizes 
the true relation between God and man.” 

Dr. Martineau’s life-work as a leader of advanced and 
advancing religious thought would have been dis- 
tinctly incomplete without his ‘‘Seat of Authority in 
Religion,’ the last and crowning work of his philosophi- 
cal thinking, Biblical scholarship, courage, and mighty 
faith in truth, the human soul, and God. Indeed, 
without it he would probably have died widely mis- 
understood. As we have seen, his two preceding books 
had been hailed by the orthodox world as conservative 
productions. In the best sense of the word, such they 
were, though not in the sense that some claimed. They 
did not mean abandonment of any theological position 
previously held by their author. But so almost ex- 
clusively for some years had his published utterances 
been confined to truth acceptable to the orthodox pub- 
lic as well as to the liberal that, had he failed for any 
reason to give to the world a further and clear state- 
ment of his distinctive views as a rational and liberal 
religious thinker, it would have been inevitable that 
the claim should have been widely made that he had 
repudiated many of his former positions, and died in 
essential sympathy with a theology which, in fact, he 
believed—and never more firmly than in his last years— 
to be false and deeply harmful to Christianity. Even 
as things now are, claims looking in the direction of such 
a misrepresentation of his position have been made in 
several quarters since his death. 

It was partly to set himself right before the world, as 
well as to advance the truth so dear to his heart, that 
he wrote his ‘‘Seat of Authority.” He said to friends, 
in speaking of his motive in writing the book, ‘‘I was 
determined that nobody should have an excuse for not 
knowing what I really believe.” 

It was his last legacy to the world. In estimating its 
value and its weight, we should remember that it was 
penned, not by an iconoclast and not by an unknown 
man, but by the same hand that had written the power- 


* Seat of Authority, pp. 649, 650. 
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ful, the devout, and the widely acclaimed ‘‘Study of 
Religion.’”’ Nor shall we discern fully its solemn sig- 
nificance if we do not remember that the voice that 
speaks in it is the voice of one who stands at the end 
of an uncommonly long and illustrious career, as a 
religious thinker, preacher, and teacher, with all the 
ripeness of wisdom and piety upon him, and consciously 
facing the solemn realities of another world, from which 
he cannot long be separated. 


Each to His Own. 


BY FLORENCE SHAW KELLOGG. 


As Jean Ingelow has wisely told us,— 


“T am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go round, 
But only to discover and to do, 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints.” 


It is a lesson we each need to learn. It is much to 
know we are each one responsible only for the doing of 
our little part in the great work that is forever doing; 
and, having done it to the best of our ability, we may 
safely leave all the rest with the great All-Father, who 
will see to it that no effort of ours is in vain. We are 
promised the sure seed-time and the harvest, and this 
should help us to rest and trust where we cannot see. 
If we have been faithful in the seed-time, and have sowed 
the good seed with prayerful care, and, so far as possible 
to us, have fulfilled all the conditions for its growth, 
we have done all that is required of us, and may wait 
in the sure faith that God never fails his own. We for- 
get that we are not responsible for results: that is God’s 
part. Our part is to do the work he gives us, and then 
to leave all the rest to him, knowing it will all be what 
he, in his love and wisdom, sees is best for us each one. 
He will ever ‘‘make the world go round” in a way to bring 
the greatest good to his children, so only that we put 
ourselves in condition to receive that good, keeping our 
hearts and minds open and receptive ever. He sees the 
end from the beginning, while our vision is at best very 
limited. He appoints us each our work to do, and asks 
only that we do it faithfully, lovingly, ‘‘as seeing him who 
is invisible.” It is only in the doing of this work, in 
the keeping of our lives in ‘‘sweet attune”’ with his life, 
that we find rest or happiness. 


“Where Thou leadest still is best; 
I would never part from thee; 
In my wanderings, in my rest, 
Father, lead thou me,” 


is ever the thought and feeling of the true child of God. 
It is both weak and foolish, if not wicked, to waste our 
energies in fretting over what is not our work, but his, 
and by it we unfit ourselves for any good work. Only a 
little part is left to us each one. With just the time, 
the knowledge, and the strength he gives us each one, 
he calls us to work for him, and he never asks service 
that is beyond our ability to give. He knows us each 
one. He appoints the way for our feet, the work for 
our hands. He goes all the way before us with fatherly 
care, lest it be too rough or too hard for us. He leads 
us step by step along, sometimes through ‘‘peaceful 
pastures and by the side of still waters,’’ sometimes over 
slippery ways and up the rugged steeps; but always he 
leads, always the way tends upward, always his love 
strengthens and supports us; always his wisdom marks 
the way and gives the fruits of our long toil, always the 
results are with him, and not with us, Let us remember 
this when we incline to worry and are disheartened lest 
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some cherished plan shall fail. Let us realize beyond all 
doubting that, if our plans fail, his will not, and ours 
fail only because he has planned better for us. Bishop 
Brent says, ‘‘When men do God’s will, life has no dis- 
appointments.’’ But this is only so when we have learned 
to subdue our wills to his and know his is the better 
way always. It takes much discipline, much faith, 
much love; but, when we have once attained to this 
condition, and our lives are lifted above all sordidness, 
all desire for selfish aggrandizement and ambitions, 
the way lies straight and beautiful before us, and all is 
well with us. We feel the unity of all life and love; 
and, little by little, we come into our inheritance as chil- 
dren of the Father. Then let us 
“Build a little fence of trust 
About to-day; 


Fill it full of loving works 
And therein stay”’; 


for it is better and wiser so. By worry we weaken our- 
selves and so become unfit for the enjoyment of the good 
that meets us everywhere, as we are also unfit for the 
doing of our part of the day’s work. Worry, distrust, 
bring a discord into the heavenly rhythm and mar the 
sweet music of life, of which we each must furnish a 
note ere the whole can be complete and good. It is a 
direct implication against the goodness of God, who 
“‘knoweth our frame,’ and who ‘‘remembereth our 
need” ever, and will give us our sure supply. 

As it was of old, so it still is. Paul plants, Apollos 
waters; but ‘‘God alone giveth the increase.” The seed-, 
time is ours, the harvest his. The doing of the work is 
ours, the result his; and nothing can make it otherwise. 
Let us listen until we hear his loving command to “‘go 
forward” to some given work, telling us plainly, ‘‘This 
is the way, walk ye in it.”” And then let us turn not 
back nor aside, but go fearlessly, resolutely, on with the 
perfect trust that, if we do our part, God will do his. 


‘“‘God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear their close-shut leaves apart,” 


nor mar with our impatience the beauty of his perfect 
work in us. 


“Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 
Fay, KAN. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD,EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Winning ot the West. 


The valuable report of Mr. Rider Haggard presented 
to Parliament in June does not seem to me to have re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves in this country. 
Mr. Haggard was sent out especially to report on the 
Salvation Army colonies in the new States west of the 
Mississippi. But he does not confine himself to that 
subject, but has gone with great good sense into the 
more general view of the overcrowding of cities, while 
agricultural work suffers for want of men and women. 
The late Frederick Law Olmsted, to whom we owe so 
much of the well-known work of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and who is remembered everywhere as the director 
of the New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and other parks, 
had very much at heart the wish for carrying people 
away from the cities and placing them where they could 
see God and hear him more easily. He said to me once 
in a letter written when he was in the prime of life, I 
have been connected in the public mind with the rural- 
izing of cities, but I have more at heart the urbanizing 
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of the country. A statesman as distinguished as Lord 
Salisbury welcomed the new inventions of the transfer 
of power from waterfalls to a considerable distance, 
because he hoped that it would tend in some degree to 
spread the population of the larger cities from a few over- 
crowded centres to regions which are open for them even 
in the most densely populated parts of the world. 

We call Massachusetts a closely settled State; but a 
man who knew told me a few years ago that he could 
take me in his carriage from a station within twenty 
miles of Boston on the Albany Railroad, and drive me 
to Sandwich, in Barnstable County, a distance as the 
bird flies of sixty miles, and that we should see but four 
dwelling-houses in that distance. I am fond of remind- 
ing my Massachusetts readers in this column that, if 
in this State we would divide precisely, with the number 
of families as divisor and the number of acres as the 
dividend, each family of ten persons could have a good 
deal more than ten acres of land. Instead of which 
we crowd six hundred thousand people within the nar- 
row limits of Greater Boston. 

There is a great deal of cheap and foolish talk about 
the steady flow of incompetent persons: into the com- 
mercial cities. One thing is certain, which is that the 
new atrivals, the people from Europe and Asia, do not 
know what to do with themselves when they arrive and 
loiter on the roof-tops of New York, it may be, from 
sheer ignorance of the place which needs them. It is 
to be remembered, at the same time, and generally is 
not remembered, that what we see in the cities, where 
newspapers are printed and ignorant persons discuss 
these problems in print, is the dregs which are screened 
out. None of us in the cities see the sensible and sturdy 
emigrant who knows where he is going the moment he 
puts his foot on the pier, and, without wasting an hour 
in the city of his landing, proceeds to the spot designated 
for him by some brother or cousin or other correspond- 
ent. In the cities we see and hear of the failures who 
are stranded here, and we talk with them, and we take 
their prejudiced and one-sided view of their position. 
But as people open their eyes more and more, as such men 
as Mr. Haggard and Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Smythe ana- 
lyze conditions and inform us, we shall all go to work 
more sensibly to re-enforce the agriculture of the country 
and to reduce its barbarism by the same methods. 

I am very glad to know from Mr. Maxwell that a plan 
is on foot for uniting three societies which at their best 
work would naturally co-operate with each other in the 
enterprises for rural settlement. These are the Na- 
tional Irrigation Association, the American Forestry 
Association, and the Rural Settlement Association. 

Meanwhile a good deal of education is possible in the 
cities themselves. You constantly hear ignorant peo- 
ple say that such and such an Irish family was ‘‘sent”’ 
into such a rural district, and came back again. 
from one such instance it is argued that ‘‘the foreigners, 
you know, wili not go into the country, you know, or 
will not stay there if they are sent, you know.” This 
means practically that we in the cities see and hear of 
those who do not stay, and we do not see and hear of 
those who do. But persons of such experience as Miss 
Scott or Mr. Sawyer or Mr. Mork show in their reports 
of their summer camps that the boy or the girl who has 
been born in the narrow wynds of our crowded city life 
enjoys the freedom and abundance of the woods and 
hills and the valley, and that such boys and girls are 
quite ready for the enterprises which intelligent country 
life throws open to them. 

A certain discontent with the present condition of 
things shows itself on each side. 
when it expressed itself in a ballot headed ‘‘ Vote your- 
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selfafarm.’’ I remember a sermon in which the preacher, 
a man whom I had known from childhood, said, ‘‘Let us 
leave these prisons which we call homes.’”’ In studying 
such discontent, you fall in with some funny revelations. 
What wasit which sent Abner Brewster from New Akron, 
in Vermont, to work in the fifth story of a wholesale shoe 
store in Boston from seven in the morning to six in the 
evening? 

I heard Mr. Smythe put this question to a great work- 
ingmen’s club a dozen years ago; and some one said in 
reply that there was more going on in Boston than there 
was in New Akron, that the life is more entertaining. 
You could go to the theatre here, and you could not go 
there in New Akron. Smythe promptly asked how 
many people in the audience had gone to the theatre 
within twelve months. The number was so few that 
I was very much surprised, and I think he was. On 
which he said promptly that, if twenty men of that au- 
dience would go to Wyoming Territory as he wanted 
them to, he would take a roll of theatre posters with him, 
and have them put up once a week on the walls of the 
new village. That was all his audience got out of the 
theatre here, and they could get that out of it in Wy- 
oming as well as they could here. 

Perhaps the best practical plea to be made in the great 
reformation which shall set the families of young men 
and women to flow out upon the hills and valleys away 
from the tenement houses and their abuses will be heard 
in the interest of parents for their children. The country 
boy and country girl grow up with signal advantages. The 
joys of winter or summer life for them are beyond com- 
paring with any they would have known or could have 
known in Genesee Street or, I am sorry to say, in Hale 
Street. The education to such joys, the mere sight and 
sound of them, is given when we take the groups of chil- 
dren out of town who profit by the summer outings. 

Whoever really cares to enlighten himself on the in- 
fluences at present at work for people in the deserts of 
America ought to subscribe for Maxwell’s Talsman, 
which is a monthly journal published in the Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago, by the Guild of Talisman workers. The 
subscription is one dollar a year, and) the information 
on all the subjects of irrigation or of agriculture, of 
social order and of emigration in general, is up to date 
and most various. Epwarp E, HALz. 


Spiritual Life. 


When others blame thee, blame them not. When 
others are angry at thee, return not anger. Joy cometh 
only as passion and desire part—Kumazawa. 


& 


Dost thou feel the soil of thy soul stirred with tender 
thoughts? It is time for seed to sprout. Disturb it 
not with speech, but let it work alone in quietness.— 
From the Japanese. 
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Heaven loves me and others with equal love; there- 
fore, with the love wherewith thou lovest thyself, love 
others. Make not man thy partner, but Heaven; and, 
making Heaven thy partner, do thy best.—Sazgo. 


rd 


In the morning fix thy good purpose, and at night ex- 
amine thyself what thou hast done, and how thou hast 
behaved thyself in word, deed, and thought; for in these 
perhaps thou hast oftentimes offended both God and thy 
neighbor.—Thomas a Kempis. 
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Meenaneary. 


There’s some that love the mountain and some that love 
the sea, 

But the brown bubbling river is the dearest thing to me ; 

And sweeter than all waters in all the lands I know 

Is the stream by Meenaneary in the county of Mayo. 


’ Tis there the plunging torrents spread and slacken to a 
curl, 

And in below the fern-clad rock the dimpled eddies swirl } 

’ Tis there in blue and silver mail the fresh-run salmon 
lie, 

While overhead goes dancing the dainty feathered fly. 


Oh, to hear the reel go singing, to feel the rod a-strain! 

But still the days are passing, and I’ll be back again 

To brush through dewy heather in the myrtle-scented air, 

With the freshness of the morning, it is then I will be 
there. 


Here on the gritty pavement I’m pent in London town, 
But on the smoke-grimed elm-trees yon swollen buds are 
brown, 
And with the leaf’s unfuriing I’ll say good-bye and go 
To airy Meenaneary in the county of Mayo. 
— Stephen Gwynn, 


Anthony Trollope. 


That the work of composing is not affected 
by time or place or circumstance was one 
of Dr. Johnson’s dogmatic assertions. He 
snorted scornfully at Boswell’s contention 
that the weather has an irresistible influence 
upon the mind, especially in the case of 
writers of weak frames and fine sensibilities. 
“A man,” said he, ‘‘can write just as well 
at one time as at another, if he will only set 
his mind to it.” “To temperance every 
day is bright, and every hour is propitious 
to diligence,” he writes in one of his Jdler 
papers. 

Johnson had a robust common sense and 
a penetrating understanding, but his con- 
tention that the mind of a writer is ever in 
working order is sadly contradicted by the 
history of literary achievement. Is it not 
the common experience of all who write to 
find themselves at times in so barren a con- 
dition of mind that it is with pain they can 
think of something to say on the subject 
with which they propose to deal, and that, 
when the laggard thought is at last forth- 
coming, to give form and harmony to the 
sentence in which they endeavor to body 
it forth on paper is a work of irritating labor? 
The powers of speculation and invention lie 
dormant. The lamp of imagination has 
burned out. The brain is dull and heavy, 
and seems absolutely incapable of origi- 
nating a thought. Language is halting and 
commonplace. There is no ‘go’ in the 
sentences: they positively refuse to march. 
The very pen whose touch in the moment 
of inspiration is thrilling seems weighted 
with lead. 

Owen Meredith sings :— 

“Talk not of genius baffled; genius is master 
of man; 


Genius does what it must, and talent does 
what it can.” 


The genius who is a writer will, it is true, 
eventually deliver himself somehow of his 
message to mankind, no matter what diffi- 
culties may be in the way; but it is an ex- 
aggeration to say that even he is master 
of time and place and circumstance. Take 
Carlyle, who as a writer was a genius, if 
ever there was one. In time he succeeded 
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in sending his message forth in thirty-four 
volumes. What a prodigious amount of 
work! Yet composition seems to have 
been a torture to him. In 1824, in the very 
glamour of the beginning of his literary ca- 
reer, he said, “Certainly no one wrote with 
such tremendous difficulty as I do,” and 
he added wistfully, ‘Shall I ever write with 
ease?’ The effort of writing was always 
laborious to him. He wrote, as his brother 
John so well expresses it, ‘‘with his heart’s 
blood”; and, as Froude adds, “‘in a state of 
fevered tension.” In his “Journal” he 
thus soliloquizes after he had completed 
“The French Revolution” in 1837 -— 

“T have felt in a general way as if I should 
like never to write any line more in the world. 
Literature! Oh, Literature! Oh, that Lit- 
erature had never been devised! This day 
I must begin writing again—article, bad 
luck to it! on Sir Walter Scott for ‘Mill’s 
Review.’ I return, not like a warrior to his 
battlefield, but like a galley slave scourged 
back by the whip of necessity. Surely, 
in a few years I shall either get out of this 
dreadful state by some alleviation, or else 
die and sink under it. I feel, in a general 
way, that my only hope is to die. Take 
up the oar, however, and tug, since it must 
be so.” 

On the other hand, when Anthony Trol- 
lope decided to write a novel, he first fixed 
its length—so many thousand words,—and 
allowed himself a certain time—so many 
months—in which to complete it. His aver- 
age output was forty pages a week, with 
240 words to a page. “I have prided my- 
self in completing my work exactly within 
a proposed dimension,” he says; “but I 
have prided myself especially in complet- 
ing it within the proposed time.” It was 
his practice, when at home, to be at his 
writing-table every morning (Sunday ex- 
cepted) at half-past five o’clock. He paid 
his groom 5/. a year extra to call him about 
five o’clock, and bring him a cup of coffee, 
He turned out his allotted amount of compo- 
sition with amazing ease and regularity 
before he ate his breakfast. For him there 
was no nibbling at his penholder, no vacant 
gazing out of the window. He had always 
something to say and words to express it 
with clearness. He acquired such a facility 
as a writer—or rather he was endowed with 
so rare an intellectual and physical equip- 
ment—that he dashed off the chapters of 
his novels with astonishing rapidity. He 
timed himself in composition as ‘with a 
stop-watch,—so many minutes, so many lines. 
His rate of writing was 250 words for every 
quarter of an hour. He composed with his 
watch on the table before him, and found 
invariably that the 250 words were forth- 
coming regularly as the minute hand reached 
the quarter. 

As a surveyor of the Post-office, he had 
to travel in the provinces a good deal. The 
hours he passed in a railway carriage were 
equally fruitful in literary work. “I made 
for myself,” he says, ‘‘a little tablet, and 
found after a few days’ exercise that I could 
write as quickly in a railway carriage as I 
could at my desk. I worked with a pencil, 
and what I wrote my wife copied after- 
wards.” If he slept a night in London, he 
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would be found in the early morning in the 
long drawing-room of the Athenaeum turning 
out his inevitable 250 words every quarter 
of an hour. Even during a terribly rough 
voyage between Marseilles and Alexandria 
—when he had to visit Egypt on the business 
of the Post-office—he wrote the allotted 
number of pages every day. ‘‘On this oc- 
casion” he says, ‘‘more than once I left my 
paper on the cabin table, rushing away to 
be sick in the privacy of my state-room.”’ 
What a triumph of the mind over physical 
disability! The average man oppressed by 
sea-sickness could not write a sentence if it 
were to calm the raging storm. 

Trollope derided the idea that a writer 
should wait until inspiration moved him. 
‘When I have heard such doctrines preached, 
I have hardly been able to repress my scorn,” 
he said. ‘To me it would not be more ab- 
surd if the shoemaker were to wait for in- 
spiration, or the tallow-chandler for the 
divine moment of melting.” “I was once 
told,” he also said, “that the surest aid to 
the writing of a book was a piece of cobbler’s 
wax on my chair. I certainly believe in 
cobbler’s wax much more than in inspira- 
tion.” “It can be done anywhere,” he 
declared, referring to composition; “in any 
clothes, which is a great thing; at any hours, 
—to which happy accident in literature I 
owe my success.’’ 

We have in Trollope, then, a man who, 
in Johnson’s words, could write just as well 
at one time as at another; but the truth is 
that Trollope was, in that respect, a phe- 
nomenon in literature. Johnson himself 
was so constitutionally indolent, and found 
the labor of composition so hard, that, when 
placed by his State pension in 1762 above 
the necessity of writing for a livelihood, his 
literary output shrank considerably, and, 
in fact, ‘‘A Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland’ and ‘‘Lives of the Poets’’ were 
the only works of any importance from 
his pen during the twenty-two years of life 
that remained to him after he came into 
the possession of 200/. per annum. But 
Trollope had an amazingly healthy mental 
and physical equipment, a cheerful temper- 
ament, grit and determination, a keen de- 
light in literary labor; and his mind, being 
a perfect piece of mechanism, worked with 
the ease of a machine. 

These gifts, mental and physical, he prob- 
ably inherited from his mother, who, in 
her way, was a very remarkable woman. 
Her husband failed in everything to which 
he put his hand, and she was over fifty years 
old when compelled to take to literature to 
support her family. She continued writing 
until she was seventy-six, and in those 
twenty-five years she produced as many 
as 114 volumes. At Bruges, whither the 
family accompanied the father, who had to 
fly from England to escape arrest for debt, 
Mrs. Trollope nursed her dying husband 
and son, and wrote her novels at the same 
time. ‘The doctor's vials and the ink- 
bottle held equal places in my mother’s 
rooms,” says ‘Trollope. ‘I have written 
many novels under many circumstances; 
but I doubt much whether I could write 
one when my whole heart was by the bed- 
side of a dying son.” “She was at her 
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table at four in the morning, and had fin- 
ished her work before the world had begun 
to be aroused.” “Of all the people I have 
known,” Trollope also says, ‘“‘she was the 
most joyous, or at any rate the most capable 
of joy.” That, in truth, was the secret of 
the industry and the ability to write under 
any circumstances of both mother and son, 
—high spirits and good health. For them, 
happily, composition had no throes. They 
wrote serenely, without any worry or fret- 
fulness. 

Sir Walter Scott said he had never known 
a man of genius who could be perfectly reg- 
ular in his habits; whilst he had known many 
blockheads who were models of order and 
method. If Anthony Trollope was not a 
genius, he was by no means a blockhead. As 
to the quality of the fiction which he turned 
out so mechanically, there is the enthusiastic 
testimony of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who, 
in his novels and in his method of compo- 
sition, was the very antithesis of Trollope. 
“Have you ever read the novels of Anthony 
Trollope?’ he writes. ‘‘They precisely suit 
my taste,—solid and substantial, written om 
the strength of beef and through the in- 
spiration of ale, and just as real as if some 
giant had hewn a great lump out of the 
earth and put it under a glass case, with 
all its inhabitants going about their daily 
business and not suspecting that they were 
being made a show of. And these books are 
just as English as a beefsteak.”’ 

It was in his “Autobiography,” which was 
published after his death, that Trollope 
made his frank and perhaps cynical but 
certainly most interesting disclosure of the 
manner in which he wrote his novels. 
Among the comments by literary men which 
it evoked was one by Freeman, “I my- 
self know what fixed hours of work are and 
their value,’ said the historian, “but I 
could not undertake to write about William 
Rufus or Appius Claudius up to a certain 
moment on the clock and to stop at that mo- 
ment. I suppose it was from his habits of 
official business that Mr. Trollope learned 
to do it, and every man undoubtedly knows 
best how to do his own work. Still, it is 
strange that works of imagination did not 
suffer by such a way of doing.’’ But, surely, 
Freeman forgot the difference in literary 
workmanship between historical writing and 
fiction, Freeman could not have evolved 
from his inner consciousness William Rufus 
or Appius Claudius, as Trollope brought forth 
the famous Archdeacon Grantly in ‘The 
Warden” without ever having met an arch- 
deacon or ever having lived in a cathedral 
city except London. The historian deals 
with real persons and events: the novelist is 
concerned with fictitious characters and ex- 
periences which he can mould as he pleases. 
Imaginative writing is perhaps the highest 
form of literary effort; but it is also the 
easiest,—easiest, that is, to a mind equipped 
for such work with the qualities of observa- 
tion, insight, and imagination. To a man 
like Trollope, with exuberant productive 
powers, the writing of a novel was easy and 
swift of accomplishment. To write history 
as Freeman wrote it—scientifically, with pro- 
found accuracy, involving as it does study, 
research, and investigation—must necessarily 
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be slow and toilsome work. ‘The oblivion 
which has, to some extent, fallen upon 
Trollope’s works has been ascribed to this 
confession of- his mechanical method of com- 
position. The suggestion appears to me to 
be far-fetched. Surely, the interest of the 
reader in a book would be whetted rather 
than dulled if he knew that the author spent 
a month over each sentence or wrote a 
chapter in the twinkling of an eye. If 
Trollope’s novels are now neglected, it is 
not because he turned them out with clock- 
like regularity, but simply and solely because, 
in the ever-varying taste of readers of popular 
fiction, they have ceased to be interesting. 
For my part, I never think of the fertile 
and industrious Trollope without mourning 
over his lost opportunities. Such was his 
marvellous fecundity of mind that, if he had 
called in the aid of a shorthand clerk, he 
might have dictated one novel to his secre- 
tary while he himself simultaneously wrote 
another, or he might have cultivated the 
trick of writing fiction with his left and right 
hands together. Certainly, had he lived in 
this day of the typewriter, he could have 
doubled his literary output at least —Michael 
MacDonagh, in Cornhill Magazine. 


The Vision Splendid. 


There was once a woman who sat down 
one afternoon and read, for the first time, 
the whole of Macaulay’s ‘‘Lays,’’ with the 
foot-notes and the prefatory chapters which 
explained their allusions and pointed out 
their excellences. When she had finished 
her task, she said: ‘‘Well, really I cannot 
see how these poems have gained their reputa- 
tion. I find them wearisome.” And the man 
who, when he was ten years old, had learned 
Horatius by heart and stamped up and 
down his room roaring it at the top of his 
passionate young lungs, with swingings 
of arms and legs, and with desperate lunges 
with unseen swords, the man opened his 
lips to answer, but shut them again. 

And there was once a little girl who lay 
flat on her small stomach upon the grass 
under an apple-tree, and saw Una with 
her lion, saw the host of false Duessa, saw 
all those .rainbow-hued creatures, half- 
man, half-fairy, pass in shadowy beauty 
before the thicket of greenery that hedged 
her in. She skipped the words she did not 
know, and it never even occurred to her to 
wonder which character represented Queen 
Elizabeth and which Sir Philip. But drag- 
ons stained the grass with their blood, en- 
chantresses slipped their magic mantles 
and stood revealed in unimagined hideous- 
ness, heroes fought and shouted and clashed 
swords to rescue maidens with flowing hair, 
right there where the little clenched hand 
could have reached out and touched them. 
No college student, cramming his Spenser 
and analyzing the allegory ever saw that 
aérial vision. 

There is infinite pathos about those who, 
having missed the vision splendid in their 
youth, are trying to reproduce its misty 
elusiveness in the common light of day. 
Pity those who did not get the luscious ro- 
mance of ‘“The Eve of St. Agnes’ while ro- 
mance still pulsed in their blood, but now 
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listen in a closed lecture-room to a lecture 
on Keats. In mature years that becomes 
a mere crust of information which to the 
child is the heart of life-—Alice Winter, in 
“The Prize to the Hardy.’ 


American English. 


American is by no means always a degra- 
dation of English, as many suppose. In 
some respects the “new” country is more 


conservative than the ‘‘old” one. It re- 
tains forms which we have forgotten. 
“Gotten,” for example. When the pro- 


fessor says he has gotten a cold, one is 
back in the times of James I., when ‘‘He 
hath holpen his servant Israel” was col- 
loquial, and longs to ask a wife across 
the breakfast table if she will be holpen 
a second time to bacon. But the preser- 
vation of the subjunctive mood is the 
most remarkable instance of American 
conservatism. Here is one instance from 
the telegraphic note of a reporter sent to 
write up a lynching case: ‘‘The crowd de- 
manded that he promise not to send the 
negroes to Savannah.” Is there a reporter 
on any English provincial paper with such 
a reverence for the delicacies of language 
when in a hurry with the wire? On this 
side we have almost dropped the subjunc- 
tive: it lives in the “new” country. 

Many fine old words live in their fine old 
significance across the Atlantic, jostling 
the new ones, As an instance of the jostling, 
I may mention the two girls from Kansas 
City who were coming up the stairway to 
the sun deck of an Atlantic liner, ‘Hurry 
up!’ said the one behind, shoving. There 
was a friendly struggle. From my deck 
chair I lazily remarked that there was a 
feud brewing. ‘‘Well,” said the girl in 
front, ‘if any one tries to boss me,I get 
spunky.” She was talking English litera- 
ture and American slang in a breath. 

But America has developed some fine 
swift, short, and effective expressions of 
its own to atone for the unnecessary length 
of its ‘elevator.’ The railway train is 
“the cars,’ the permanent way is the 
“track,’’? and the non-alcoholic beverages 
you take on the way are ‘‘soft drinks.” 
For the Latin ‘‘pavement’”’ is substi- 
tuted the English “sidewalk,” and a splen- 
did triumph of brevity comes with “grip,” 
which is the bag in which you carry your 
night’s kit on the “‘cars.’’ The two people 
who invented the one a “‘lift’’ and the other 
a “grip” should be one in language and 
love.—From T. P.’s Weekly. 


The Lowell Offering. 


Two years ago the directors of the Old 
South work in Boston published in their 
series of Old South Leaflets a leaflet made up 
of selections from the first number of The 
Dial. In the same year, 1840, that the first 
number of The Dial appeared in Boston, 
under the editorship of Emerson and Mar- 
garet Fuller, the issue was begun in Lowell, 
Mass., of a magazine of a very different char- 
acter. This was the famous Lowell Offering, 
the little periodical written entirely by the 
girls employed in the Lowell mills. It had 
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no great T'ranscendentalists associated with 
it: it was a very simple and humble affair. 
But it certainly had more subscribers and 
readers than its critical and renowned con- 
temporary; and it lived a year longer, con- 
tinuing until the end of 1845, while The Dial 
died in 1844. It was certainly a remarkable 
phenomenon while it lasted, enlisting the 
pens of some of the brightest of New England 
girls, Lucy Larcom among them, and earning 
a notice from Dickens in his American Notes 
and the attention of the leading literary 
people of England and America. ‘The mill- 
girls of Lowell and Fall River and New Bed- 
ford would do well to look back at this fac- 
tory magazine of sixty years ago, and ask 
themselves whether they could match it 
to-day. 

The directors of the Old South work 
have just added to their series of leaflets a 
reprint of the October, 1845, number of this 
unique little magazine. It is an interesting 
publication and deserves the place given it 
among the Old South Leaflets. Sold for 
five cents, it should have a wide reading 
among our factory people and our literary 
people as a striking illustration of an in- 
dustrial and intellectual period very unlike 
our own. Address Directors of the Old 
South Work, Old South Meeting-house, 
Boston, Mass. 


Literature, 


James Martineau.* 


There is chance to think it a daring enter- 
prise to write at this time so copious a volume 
on James Martineau. In the first place the 
interest in Martineau, as indicated by the 
number of his readers, is not great. The 
Types of Ethical Theory, the Study of Re- 
ligion, the Seat of Authority in Religion,— 
while from current report many bélieve 
them to. be great books, the belief does not 
widely entice to their pages. This may, in 
part, be due to the severity of his demands, 
—it is really hard work to read him,—but\ 
more, we suspect, to a feeling that, with all 
his intellectual powers he is, as to his teach- 
ing, somewhat an anachronism. He does 
not build on Hegel; and, while he treats 
with respect, he does not adore the du 
majores of evolution. Then two consider- 
able books upon him have been given to 
the public already, one of these an official 
biography, prepared by two of his fellow- 
laborers and friends. ‘This, indeed, is a 
very large work; but the volume before us 
is of close to six hundred pages. It is cer- 
tainly into a field well preoccupied that the 
volume comes. 

However, it is only conditions that seem 
unfavorable. In every essential feature this 
book commends itself. The very name of 
the author is a certificate of value. Mr. 
Carpenter has standing as a scholar; he is 
an excellent writer; his spirit is of generous 
mould, All this is known through a wide 
circle of readers. Then he was the pupil 
and friend of Martineau, is steeped in his 
thought and intimate with all the relations 
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of his life. His qualifications for the task 
were of the best. and he has brought them 
into requisition in these pages. The per- 
sonal life of Martineau—his ancestry, child- 
hood home, education, early associations— 
is exhibited with sufficient, yet not over- 
sufficing, detail; his later home and family 
and friendships are delicately and faithfully 
shown; the various relations of his active 
life—his Dublin ministry, his Liverpool min- 
istry, his London ministry, his long and toil- 
some service as professor and principal in 
Manchester New College—are carefully de- 
tailed; his labors as a writer are brought 
impressively before us; the politics, philos- 
ophy, theology, ethics, of the England of 
Martineau’s time are instructively set forth. 
The traits and qualities of Martineau are as 
distinct in the literary portraiture of this 
volume as are his features in the photo- 
graphs that adorn it. It is an interesting, 
an instructive, an inspiring volume. In its 
care, its moderation, its completeness, it is 
such a book as Martineau would have been 
pleased to have written about him. 
Friends and admirers of Martineau must 
turn its pages with profound satisfaction. 
The informed reader will be likely to ask 
questions to which the text does not furnish 
an answer. There were passages in Mar- 
tineau’s life of which certainly more might 
have been said. Every author, however, 
who is not mere compiler, writes as artist; 
and the artistic sense must often dictate 
heroic leaving out. The work was obviously 
constructed on a carefully conceived plan. 
It offers such a picture of Martineau as a 
trained literary artist conceived it wise to 
«ffer. 

In all external features the volume is most 
inviting. The publishers’ part is admirably 
done. Of one shortcoming we are sensible, 
which future editions may well correct. 
There is a fairly good table of contents; but 
so copious a volume, treating so wide a 
variety of themes, should surely have an 
index. 


STUDIES IN MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Otto Heller, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The major part of this book is taken up with 
studies of Sudermann and Hauptmann, 
naturally treated as the two leaders who 
have exercised the greatest formative in- 
fluence on contemporaneous German letters. 
Dr. Heller expounds: he neither champions 
nor criticises the ethical and the social views 
of his subjects. His study seizes quickly on 
the salient points of drama or novel and 
sets before the reader the writer’s point of 
view, his method of its development, and 
the degree of success, both popular and ar- 
tistic, which he has apparently attained. 
The book is interesting and very helpful to 
the reader interested in German literature 
and not yet familiar with the progressive 
work of either of these writers. Dr. Heller 
admires and enjoys; but his admiration. is 
discriminating, and his enjoyment is based 
on reasons which he can make intelligible 
to others. He traces in Sudermann the 
evidences of a growing, maturing, and re- 
fining philosophy, distinguishing roughly 
three phases of such development, In the 
first the class conflict is in the foreground, 
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and the fate of the individuals is of little 
consequence. The type of these plays is 
Die Ehre. In the second, sympathy passes 
from the abstract principle to the concrete 
individual, as in Magda, while in the third a 
higher stage of ethical conception is repre- 
sented by showing how a man may be at the 
same time ‘“‘sovereignly independent and 
sovereignly unselfish,’ as in Johannes and 


Teja. It is as a novel writer that Suder- 
mann has reached his greatest power. The 
study of Hauptmann is not less careful. For 


him Dr. Heller is inclined to look for still 
greater gifts of artistic creativeness than he 
has yet produced. A third chapter on ‘‘The 
Women Writers of Modern German Litera- 
ture’’ is of exceptional interest. 


CHINESE LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Emile Bard. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.20 net.—William Harbutt Dawson 
is the general editor of a new series of books 
on our Asiatic neighbors; and this, the third 
volume of that series, is adapted by H. 
Twitchell from the French of Emile Bard. 
M. Bard wrote after a four years’ stay in 
China, during which time he travelled, read, 
and observed widely, seeing China and the 
Chinese with the eyes of a man who is fa- 
miliar with other civilizations and quick to 
note points of difference with discriminating 
appreciation rather than exaggerated opti- 
mism or systematic criticism. Besides a 
long and carefully written chapter which 
outlines the nation’s history and another 
which considers the possibilities of ‘‘the 
yellow peril,” M. Bard writes freely and 
fully of Chinese characteristics, their women, 
religion, superstitions, journalism, education, 
justice, finances, merchants, foreign con- 
cessions and commerce, and various allied 
topics which are of interest in increasing 
one’s knowledge of this distant and often 
misunderstood people. Chinese institutions 
have been based for thousands of years on 
ideals of justice which M. Bard knows how 
to compare advantageously with the feudal 
oppression that long weighed down the people 
of Europe. From the outset it was believed 
in China that governors are made for the 
governed, that the weak must be protected, 
that no one comes into the world master of 
his fellow-men, and that honors are for the 
most worthy without regard to origin or 
condition. Why the Chinese government 
is corrupt while its ideals are lofty is another 
story that illustrates the truth repeatedly 
demonstrated that we cannot have a per- 
fect civilization until we have perfect men 
and women. 


THE OUTLOOK TO NaTuRE. By L. H. 
Bailey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—We have here four lect- 
ures that were originally given last January 
in the Colonial Theatre, Boston, as a part of 
the University Course, under the auspices of 
the Twentieth Century Club. Under the 
general title of the course are included ‘‘ The 
Realm of the Commonplace,” in which Prof. 
Bailey reviews some of the characteristics 
of the sympathetic attitude toward nature, 
and shows how this outlook means greater 
efficiency, hopefulness, and repose, besides 
being possible, even amid all the eager 
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striving of hard-working lives; ‘Country and 
City,” which preaches the doctrine of the 
open country with the plain and frugal living 
of plain people, the example and influence of 
men. who do not live on salaries, its possibility 
of earlier marriage, its healthfulness and 
buoyancy and open air; ‘The School of the 
Future,” which is to be characterized by an 
intimate and vital touch with the many 
conditions and affairs of life; and ‘The Quest 
of Truth,” which is a manly assertion of the 
naturalness of religion, the enlarging con- 
ception of God, the directness and freedom 
of faith. The book is a stirring plea for the 
seeking of truth in fresh fields and for pure 
love of it. It is alive and bracing, full of 
suggestion and encouragement. 


THE Housk oF Carps. By Major John 
Heigh. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—It seems to be a current 
fashion to publish books anonymously, 
possibly as a suggestion that they have 
been written from the inside and touch at 
certain points persons who might be sup- 
posed to have served as models for char- 
acters. This Major Heigh, representative 
of an old Philadelphia family, who tells the 
story of a civil war tragedy to a typical 
young American of the present day, is an 
effective story-teller, and manages better 
than is often the case to give his story that 
atmosphere of actual reminiscence,—of past 
events mellowed by the haze of distance, 
but contrasting no less sharply with the 
temper and ideals of the present. Phila- 
delphia has been chosen as the main locality 
of the story, because, we are told, it is now 
the focal point of a kind of life peculiarly 
American, and because it is sure to be the 
scene of an interesting struggle in the near 
future. 


BROTHERS OF PERIL. By Theodore Rob- 
erts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
The Beothic Indians of the sixteenth century, 
the original inhabitants of Newfoundland 
when that island was only a fishing station 
for the cod-seeking fleets of the Old World, be- 
came extinct nearly one hundred years ago; 
but they live again in the pages of Mr. 
Roberts’s wilderness story. Among them 
comes Master Kingswell, a young English 
cavalier, who, left behind by the ship which 
brought him out, goes through numerous 
adventures with Indians, pirates, and the 
forces of nature, before he sees his home 
again, taking with him a wife won by brav- 
ery. The story is interesting, and the char- 
acters are drawn with skill. 
deep love for the Canadian forests and his 
appreciation of the differences in Indian 
character serve him well in a story of this 
kind. 


THE LitrLe Hints. By Nancy Huston 
Banks. New York; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—To write  entertainingly 
and suggestively of little hills and common 
people and quiet ways is usually to come 
close to the readers who care more for life 
than events. Oldfield showed that herein 
lies the charm of Mrs. Banks's writing, and 
the third of her books makes it evident that 
the field is not narrow. Gentle Phcebe 
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with her spice pinks and her archaic con- 
science may be ‘‘alovely, foolish little thing,” 
as her lover calls her, but the type is still 
attractive in this setting and with these con- 
trasts of other women, who, whatever qual- 
ities they may have, are certainly neither 
lovely nor foolish. 


IN THE BROODING WiLD. By Ridgwell 
Cullum. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Cullum writes of grim tragedies brought 
about by the fierce elemental passions of 
men who have lived alone in the silence of 
great forests and snowy crags. Even here 
greed and fraud play out their game, bring- 
ing death and destruction in their train, 
and exciting simple natures to violence and 
crime. The title is an admirable one for a 
book which expresses the spirit of solitude 
and human loneliness, as do these chapters. 
Nature is drawn so large and encompassing, 
man so helpless and yet so tempest tossed, 
as to make stronger than usual the eternal 
comparison, 


A Maip oF JAPAN. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—All the 
world loves a love-story that is as tenderly 
natural and as charmingly told as is this of 
the beautiful Himé, shell-picker of Eno- 
shima. It does not need the present interest 
in all things Japanese to give it a place of 
merit; and yet the foreign atmosphere, the 
simplicity and charm of Himé, and the setting 
of island and sea are a part of the general 
harmony. Nakayama, the Princeton-educa- 
ted Japanese, and his love-story second well 
the main theme 


Miscellaneous. 


A new edition of The Man without a 
Country, Dr. Hale’s masterpiece, has been 
brought out recently by Little, Brown & Co., 
with a new introduction and notes by the 
author. It is a popular price edition, bound 
in linen covers and sold for thirty-five cents, 
postpaid. Of this story it has been well 
said by the New York Sun that it will be 
remembered and read as long as the Ameri- 
can flag flies, splendid equally in its imagina- 
tion and its patriotism, vital in its theme, 
and perennial in its influence. 


The Traveler's Handbook for. transatlantic 
tourists is a practical and convenient book 
of advice for those who are planning to visit 
Europe. It tells the things one wishes to 
know, but which those who have become 
accustomed to travelling generally forget 
to mention, The suggestions on manners 
and etiquette in different countries are es- 
pecially valuable, if a traveller does not 
wish to appearignorant. Such a book makes 
a transatlantic trip safer and more agree- 
able, even if it does not, in any sense, take the 
place of a guide-book. This is published 
by Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price 
$1.00, net. ; 


The All the Year Round Series of nature 
studies has proved so popular for general 
use that a fourth volume has been added, 
entitled Summer. Like the others, it con- 
sists of original and selected matter, prepared 
for use in schools as well as for general read- 
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ing purposes. ‘The intention is also to stimu- 
late thought, enlarge the vocabulary of chil- 
dren, and to open their eyes to the world 
around them. Under the various divisions, 
Plants, ‘Trees, Birds, Insects, and Animals, 
selections of prose and poetry are given, 
many of them from writers like Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Jane=Andrews, Mary Howitt, and 
others equally adaptable to the tastes and 
needs of children. The book has been pre- 
pared by M. A. L. Lane and Margaret 
Lane, and Ginn & Co. are the publishers (60 
cents). 


The volume of Specimen Letters which 
have been lately collected and edited by 
Albert S. Cook and Allen R, Benham, both 
of Yale University, covers a wide range of 
feeling and of style, and includes delightful 
examples of an art that is as distinguished 
to-day as ever, though perhaps less gen- 
erally practised. The earliest letter given 
is one of Addison’s, written in 1702. The 
order is chronological, and we reach the 
fifty-eighth letter before we come to the 
half-century mark in the eighteen hundreds. 
Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, Phillips 
Brooks, lead to Stevenson and Huxley and 
others. From Lincoln there are four, all 
written from the executive mansion. These 
unstudied letters have the intimate charm 
of personality, and they are valuable, as here 
collected, not only for their significance as 
one form of delightful literary art, but 
revelations of character, supplementing 
more studied and formal achievements. 
The book is published by Ginn & Co. 


Hymnal 
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A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 ede 
selected bymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
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Matching Song. 


Bring the comb, and play upon it! 
Marching, here we come ! 

Willie cocks his Highland bonnet, 
Johnnie beats the drum. 


Mary Jane commands the party, 
Peter leads the rear ; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 
Each a grenadier ! 


All in the most martial manner 
Marching double-quick ; 

While the napkin like a banner 
Waves upon the stick | 


Here’s enough of fame and pillage, 
Great commander Jane! 
Now that we’re been round the village, 
Let’s go home again. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


In Berry Time. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


Il. 

On the next and last day Maggie ran 
up her accounts at noon, too anxious to 
wait till night. Dotty was one box behind, 
and was picking with lessening speed. 

“Wisht to goodness Mr. White would 
think my 3 was an 8,” Maggie groaned, 
“‘so’s Dotty could have 198 against Tarqui’s 
194. Oh, dear! can’t I make a slip with the 
pencil, so he won’t be sure, and I’ll go over 
to grandma’s to-morrow, so’s he can’t find 
me and ask me. If he weren’t sure, he’d 
give the prize to Dotty, because he likes 
her.” 

And right there in the strawberry patch 
the devil laid hold of Maggie’s heart, and 
drove that loving sister to the piazza of 
the neighboring Chase house, there to have 
it out with the tempter. 

Every one would have told you that 
“Mis’ Hawkes’s children couldn’t go wrong’; 
and so after a while a limp but triumphant 
Margaret stepped back to the berry field, 
3's and 8’s quite distinct in her conscience 
and on her account-book. 

She eyed Dotty with fresh dismay. 

“Dearie, you'll kerlapse if you keep on 
another minute. Go up to the Chase’s 
piazza, and rest till I get through at six. It 
won’t make any difference, child,—Tarqui’s 
ahead. There, don’t cry, darling: we'll 
all chip in for your hat. Dotty, you shall 
stop. Wecan’taffordafuneral.’”’ And heart- 
aching and practical Maggie half dragged 
Dotty to the house. 

“The Chases had company come. this 
morning, and they’ve gone off for the day 
with them, A man has just drove an auto 
intothe barn. I guess he’s going to take the 
company home, but he’s gone over to the 
spring now. You can lie in the hammock 
just as well as not, and, when you feel rested, 
you can go sit in the automobile and play 
you're Lady Blanchette. At the last Lon- 
don party every guest arrived in a motor- 
car, the Sunday paper said,—every single 
guest, Dotty. Perhaps you'll drop off. 
But don’t drop out, child.” 

“QO sister, you're really, truly funny; 
and Mr. White he tries to be,” sighed Dot, 
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appreciatively, sinking back into the ham- 
mock, 

She may have dozed from sheer exhaus- 
tion a few minutes, for the next thing she 
saw was a sight which made her jump reck- 
lessly from the hammock and run toward 
the strawberry beds. 

“Oh, come, pull it out! 
out!’ she screamed. 

“Tie a thread to it, and pull it out your- 
self,’ called Maggie. 

‘’Tain’t that loose tooth: it’sthe auto, It’s 
on fire right near the hay,” yelled Dotty. 

All the pickers were aroused by this, and 
the lubberly boy suddenly proved he knew 
how to do something besides tease. He 


Come pull it 


ran around the barn, in at the rear big door, 


seized a pole, and gave the auto a mighty 
push which sent it out on to the wooden 
apron leading up to the barn. From there 
it glided down into the yard, and in that 
open place it stuck and sizzled and steamed 
and blazed and chug-chugged, and did 
everything except really explode. 

No more picking was possible in this ex- 
citement, and the large group of children, 
shouting and gesticulating, must have at- 
tracted the attention of the gentleman 
strolling back from his drink of spring water. 

He sprang toward the touring-car when 
he saw the flame-shot steam, and turned 
the cock permitting the gasoline to run on 
to the ground before he spoke. 

“Just saved that from getting on fire. 


‘Well, youngsters, if you hadn’t got this 


machine out, I’d have to settle with Mr. 


Chase. I left the thing too hot after a long 
run, I guess. Who saw the trouble begin, 
anyway?” 


“Dotty Hawkes!” they all yelled. ‘‘She’s 
fainted away now,” they added proudly. 

Mr. Sargent, the owner of the subsiding 
volcano, strode toward the piazza where 
Maggie was chafing the hands of an uncon- 
scious small sister. 

“Tt’s finished her,—the scare. She’s been 
about kilt by this week’s steady pickin’. 
We don’t have money to ride in autos,” 
said distraught Maggie, fiercely. ‘‘She’s 
picked twelve hours a day through this 
awful weather to get a new hat.’ And 
grief and a sense of injustice started Maggie’s 
sobs. 

“Now—now, please, or I shall cry,” Mr. 
Sargent said with a laugh to cover his own 
heart-pang. ‘‘We’ll have Totty here all 
right soon.” 

“It’s Dotty.’ But he was already gingerly 
hunting in the auto’s hamper for needed 
stimulant. 

Whistles blowing for six o'clock, Mr. 
White driving up to get the week’s final 
reckoning, and the family returning from 
a picnic to the Chase house, made a con- 
fused world for Dotty to come back to when 
she regained her senses. But she saw Mag- 
gie’s face, and slipped a little hand into hers. 

‘Clara,’ Mr. Sargent was saying to his 
wife, “you came near having to walk home, 
and the Chases came near having no home. 
The auto got a tantrum in the barn, and 
would have set fire to the hay if this little 
girl hadn’t seen the first smoke. 
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“but, if ten dollars will buy you one, my 
dear,” and he unrolled a bill, and tucked it 
into the hammock. 

That brightened the tired eyes; but 
Maggie felt obliged to make a conventional 
protest. 

“No, no, young lady, let the child have 
it. She’s earned it as vigilance committee. 
I’m getting out of it easily.”” And he breathed 
a sigh of relief as he looked at house and 
barn still standing. 

Mr. White drove up again at this moment. 

“Well, Dotty, Tarqui’s won the prize 
money, but you seem to be getting all the 
bouquets. Get in, and I'll drive you home, 
girls.” 

Mr. Sargent lifted Dotty from hammock 
to wagon, and Maggie climbed in beside 
her, while Mrs. Sargent stepped up to whis- 
per :— 

“J think a new white dress will go well 
with that new hat, little girl, don’t your 
Oh, you dear, to kiss me on trust; but you 
shall see the frock by next week. Mrs. 
Chase here will tell me where to send it.” 

Some of the children had scattered home- 
ward, but enough remained to give a cheer, 
led by Mr. Sargent, for ‘‘Miss Dorothy 
Hawkes of the Vigilantes,” as the wagon 
drove off, Dotty calling back faintly, but 
politely, “I’ve had a lovely time.” 

The box bringing the white dress was big 
with delights for girlish hearts, for Mrs. 
Chase had told Mrs. Sargent of the five 
daughters working so hard and so cheer- 
fully to supply their own wants. 

For years afterward this box was followed 
at intervals by more fairy ones, and each 
box, no matter what other treasures it con- 
tained, held without fail a mysterious parcel 
labelled “From Mr. Sargent. A prize for 
Dotty’; and this parcel was always the love- 
liest gift of all. 


Dumpy the Pony. 


‘There was once a little boy who had a 
very dear pony whose name was Dumpy. 

His fairy godmother had given him this 
pony, and she had said, “Here is a friend 
who will love you and serve you all the days 
of your life, 

“Tf, when you eat and when you drink, 

You will upon his comfort think; 

For he who for the beasts hath care, 
And with the birds his feast will share, 
Will find a blessing everywhere.” 

Dumpy the Pony liked to trot and canter 
and gallop away, and the little boy liked to 
ride. So they both were as happy as happy 
could be as long as the little boy remembered 
what his fairy godmother had said. 

One day, however, he ate his fare and 
drank his fill and ran off to his play without 
a thought of the friend in the barnyard. 

When Dumpy the Pony saw him going 
away, he began to call,— 

“Stay, little boy, stay, 
I’m hungry to-day.” 

But the little boy was chasing a yellow 
butterfly and did not hear him. 

He did not think of Dumpy the Pony till 


I don’t | the evening shadows began to gather and 


know what you were going to pay for that| he went scampering home. When he got 


hat,” he continued, 


turning to Dotty;| back to the barnyard, his good friend Dumpy 
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was nowhere to be seen. So he sat down 
on the wood pile and began to cry :— 


“What can I do? What can I say? 
My pretty pony’s gone astray.” 


He cried so loud that the baby birds who 
lived in a tree near by waked up. 

“Hush, hush!” said the mother bird. “It 
is only a little boy who is crying because he 
has lost his pony.” 

“Will he never find him again?” said the 
baby birds. 

“When he remembers what his fairy god- 
mother told him,” answered the grandfather 
owl, who was the wisest bird in the world. 


The little boy could not remember what | 


his fairy godmother had said; but early next 
morning he put some bread and elieese in 
his pocket and started out to go to her house, 
that he might ask her to help him. 


There were yellow butterflies flying over |} 


the flowers and whirling in the sunshine; 
but, though each one of them seemed to 
say, ‘Catch me if you can, catch me if you 
can,”’ the little boy would not run after them. 

He went, instead, as fast as he could, down 
the long green lane that led to his fairy god- 
mother’s house; and he had not gone far be- 
fore he met an old horse, who was limping 
along with a stone in his foot. 

“Who will help me?” said the old horse. 

“T will,” said the little boy, for he thought 
of Dumpy the Pony. “TI will.’ And he ran 
to take the stone from the horse’s foot. 

“Bless you,’’ said the old horse. 

“Why do you bless me?’ asked the child, 


‘‘Oh, he who for the beasts hath care, 
And with the birds his feast will share, 
Will find a blessing everywhere,” 


answered the old horse. And he galloped 
away down the long green lane, the very 
way that the little boy was going. 

“Why, that’s just what my fairy god- 
mother says,’ cried the child. And he 
hurried after the horse to ask where he had 
learned it; but, before he could overtake 
him, he came to a well by the wayside, and 
by the well stood a thirsty cow. 

“Who will help me? Who will 
me?’ cried the thirsty cow. 

“T will,” answered the little boy. And he 
made haste to let down the bucket, that she 
might have water to drink. 

“Bless you,” said the thirsty cow. 

“Why do you bless me?” asked the child. 

‘‘Oh, he who for the beasts hath care, 


And with the birds his feast will share, 
Will find a blessing everywhere,” 


answered the old cow. And, before the little 
boy could say a word, she swished her tail 
over her back and trotted off down the 
long green lane, the very way that he was 
going. 

The iane was long, and the sun was hot, 
and the little boy was tired. So he sat down 
on the grass to eat his bread and cheese; 
and, while he was eating, a hungry hen 
came up to watch him. 

“Who will help me? Who will help me?” 
said the hungry hen. 

“T will,’ answered the little boy, as he 
divided his bread and cheese. “I will.” 
And he gave her half of it. 

“Bless you,” said the hungry hen. 


help 


bias 


‘little boy saw? 
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“Why do you bless me?” asked the child. 


“Oh, he who for the beasts hath care, 
And with the birds his feast will share, 
Will find a blessing everywhere.” 

answered the hen. And she stretched out 
her wings and hurried away down the long 
green lane, the very way that the little boy 
was going. 

She was soon out of sight, and the little 
boy went on alone till he came to the turn- 
ing of the lane, where the house of his fairy 
godmother stood. 

“Come in,’’ said the godmother, when he 
knocked at her door. And, when he went in, 
there in his fairy godmother’s house he saw 
the old horse and the thirsty cow and the 
hungry hen. 

“What. do you say, my trusty friends?’ 
said the fairy godmother to them, when the 
little boy had told her what he wanted. 

“He helped me,’’ answered the horse. 

“He gave me drink,” said the cow. 

“Te fed me,’ cried the hen. And, when 
the fairy godmother had listened to them, 
she opened her great back door, and there 
in her barnyard what do you think the 
Dumpy the Pony! 

He was as glad to see the little boy as 
the little boy was to see him, and they went 
home together, where they lived happily 
ever after. Every day Dumpy the Pony 
took the little boy to ride, trotting and 
galloping to his heart’s delight; and every 
day the little boy fed Dumpy the Pony and 
gave him drink, for he never forgot again 
what his fairy godmother said,— 

‘‘He who for the beasts hath care, 

And with the birds his feast will share, 
Will find a blessing everywhere.” 


—Maud Lindsay, in the Kindergarten Review. 


Uncle Phil’s Story. 


“Yell us a story, Uncle Phil,” said Rob 
and Archie, running to him. 

“What about?” said Uncle Phil, as Rob 
climbed on his right knee and Archie on his 
left. 

‘Oh, about something that happened you,” 
said Rob. 

“Something when you were a little boy,”’ 
said Archie. 

“Once, when I was a little boy,’ said 
Uncle Phil, “‘I asked my mother to let Roy 
and myself go out and play by the river.” 

“Was Roy your brother?’ asked Rob. 

“No, but he was very fond of playing with 
me. My mother said yes, so we went and 
had a great deal of sport: After a while I 
took a shingle for a boat, and sailed it along 
the bank. At last it began to get into deep 
water, where I couldn’t reach it with a stick. 
Then I told Roy to go and bring it to me. 
He almost always did what I told him, but 
this time he did not. I began scolding him, 
and he ran toward home. 

“Then I was angry. I picked up a stone, 
and threw it at him as hard as I could.” 

“© Uncle Phil!’ cried Archie. 

“Just then Roy turned his head, and it 
struck him.” 

“O Uncle Phil!’ cried Rob. 

“Ves. He gave a little cry, and lay down 
on the ground. 
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“But I was still angry with him. I did 
not go to him, but waded into the water for 
my boat. 

“But it was deeper than I thought. Be- 
fore I knew it, I was ina strong current. I 
screamed as it carried me down the stream, 
but no men were near to help me. 

“But, as I went down under the deep 
waters, something took hold of me and 
dragged me towards shore. It was Roy. 
He saved my life.” 

“Goodfellow! Was he your cousin?’ 
asked Rob. 

“No,” replied Uncle Phil. 

“What did you say to him?’ 
Archie. 

“T put my arms around the dear fellow’s 
neck and cried, and asked him to forgive 
NY 

“What did he say?” asked Rob.* 

“He said, ‘Bow, wow, wow!” 

“Why, who was Roy, anyway?” asked 
Archie, in great astonishment. 

“He was my dog,” said Uncle Phil,—‘‘the 
best dog I ever saw. I have never been 
unkind to a dog or to any other animal 
since, and I hope you will never be.’”’—Syd- 
ney Dayre,in Our Dumb Animals. 


asked 


Canned Flowers. 


Ethel’s auntie was canning strawberries. 
Ethel liked to watch her, and to think how 
nice the berries would taste next winter, 
when the snow was on the ground. She 
looked out of the window at the flowers, 
and said, ‘‘I wish we could can some of the 
flowers, auntie, and have them next winter.” 

Auntie laughed, and said, ‘Go out doors, 
and watch the bees awhile, and then come 
back, and tell me what you think about it.’’ 

When Ethel came back, she said: “I 
watched the bees a long time. ‘They went 
to the flowers to get their honey. I think 
that honey is canned flowers. I will re- 
member that next winter, when I eat the 
honey.” —Primary Plans. 


A little maid with a social nature was 
anxious to come into the parlor when her 
mother’s friends arrived. Finally, mamma 
said: “You may come in when the ladies 
are here if you can be quiet, and remember 
that little girls should be seen, not heard.” 
The little one pondered for a moment, and 
then asked, ‘But, mamma, what shall I do 
with the mouthful of words I’ve got?’— 
Congregationalist. 
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A Study in Infirmities. 


DW Ie 


This brings us to another feature of deaf- 
ness,—that which lends it its peculiar sting. 
It is the only infirmity—barring one—which 
instead of pathos wears the aspect of ridi- 
cule. The mistakes of the deaf are laugh- 
able,—no one knows better than the deaf 
who furnishes the laugh; and there is no 
admitted dignity in the badge of his afflic- 
tion. The eye-glass is chic and superior. 
People—young people, especially—don it 
for pure affectation and “‘style’’; but is there 
any case recorded where the most flighty 
young person has adopted an ear-trumpet 
‘for style’? Spectacles are received as 
the mark of scholarship. They are often 
called becoming; but who ever heard of a 
becoming ear-trumpet? Moreover, it is ter- 
ror to the multitude: a small-pox flag borne 
into a social assembly would create only 
a little more consternation. I have heard 
people confess they went around a corner 
to avoid a trumpet, and I have not greatly 
blamed them, for, after talking into trum- 
pets more or less all my life, I never ap- 
proach a new one without misgiving. And 
only the other day a writer told me of his 
narrow escape: a lady (and it made the 
matter no better that she was a Cambridge 
lady) presented a trumpet at him, and, tak- 
ing up the mouthpiece, he found himself 
on the point of saying into it, ‘“Hello!”” when 
his good angel intervened. 

And here, to prove my point, behold the 
mirthful element of deafness cropping up 
irresistibly! In a street-car lately I amused 
myself by counting up eleven out of twenty- 
three passengers with eye-glasses on. There 
was nothing funny in this, but, if there had 
been eleven ear-trumpets, it would have 
been funny and alarming. Here is another 
item in the burden of deafness,—the em- 
barrassment it brings to others and of 
which the deaf can by no means relieve 
them, even though he bears, as he com- 
monly does, their portion as well as his own. 
He sees the sufferer writhing under his very 
eyes and is miserable with him, but that 
helps nothing. And, when he has thrown the 
timorous and bashful into a purple fit of speech- 
lessness a few times, he learns to be wary 
of advertising his infirmity frankly, and 
will rather stretch his ears an inch longer 
than provoke another convulsion. Every 
deaf person must at some time have felt 
that he was in condition to take the advice 
of the Kansas editor to his contemporary 
and ‘‘tie his ears in a bow-knot over his 
head to keep them out of the inkstand.” 
Such minor forms of suffering as being 
yelled at by those who grasp the fact that 
he is deaf, but know no degrees in deafness, 
he ceases to reckon; yet I think it is Wilkie 
Collins in his ‘Guilty River’ who makes 
this a sufficient incitement to murder. It 
is a fact that the sounds he does hear, the 
deaf one hears with a terrific acuteness, 
and noise that to him is loud causes him a 
silent nervous chill. 

He has, it is true, his little compensations, 
—very little ones. I do not refer to those 
so often and so earnestly pressed on him by 
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his two-eared friends,—such as all the dis- 
agreeable things he misses hearing, coupled 
with the assurance of how often they have 
wished themselves a little deaf. ‘There 
are means,’ one might remark. It is not 
so difficult—in this climate. Failing a due 
catarrhal trouble or nerves, the slightest 
perforation of the drum will do the busi- 
ness. I have always had some doubts of 
the sincerity of these comforters, since I 
never knew one who took the first steps 
to compass the desired end. No, the com- 
pensations of the deaf are other. He sees 
things no one else sees: he can play a con- 
centrated game of whist, and he is a terrible 
observer. Moreover, there are his journeys 
and those delirious moments when there 
is an uproar and nobody but himself can 
hear. Even then he is isolated in his glory, 
and to hear in a deaf world is only a very 
little better than to be deaf in a hearing 
world. This strange gift of the deaf is not 
usually understood. If it were, many and 
many a family confidence would remain 
unconfided in the steam and trolley cars, 
thereby lessening the gayety of nations 
immeasurably to the already scantily en- 
livened deaf. We—the deaf—are all fond 
of travel, and even get a modified pleasure 
from the temporary deafness of those we 
travel with. The Sczentific American pub- 
lished years ago a curious case of an engi- 
neer about to be dismissed on account of 
his deafness, who persuaded the president 
of the road and the complaining committee 
to ride on his engine with him, and con- 
clusively demonstrated that there he was 
the only man of the party capable of hear- 
ing. Inthe great stamping mill of the Tread- 
well mine in Alaska, where the din is such 
that no person with ears can hear the loud- 
est shout and the employees are said to be- 
come actually deaf in time from the effects 
of the continuous uproar,—in that pande- 
monium one very deaf lady could hear a 
whisper. She had not heard a _ whisper, 
even with a trumpet, for many years before. 
This peculiar compensation of the deaf 
really leads sometimes to merry results— 
of a different order from those which figure 
in the farces about the deaf. By the way, 
is there any farce with blindness for its 
amusing theme? or immitigable lameness? 

The only other infirmity which seems 
to me to share with deafness this melancholy 
distinction of adding to the merriment of 
those not afflicted and rendering the victim 
awkward and ridiculous is the nervous af- 
fection of stammering. Stammerers throw 
their listeners into somewhat the same state 
of mind. ‘Timid and sympathetic persons 
shrink from talking with them, and every 
one admits that at moments it makes a 
painful demand upon one’s fortitude. Like 
the deafness, too, it is frankly droll in effect 
at times. As a matter of fact, all the stam- 
merers I have known have been persons of 
unusual pluck and talent, who have pushed 
their way in spite of the disadvantage, and 
been more than commonly charming mem- 
bers of society. Every one will think of 
a few famous examples. The deaf, on the 
contrary, like Swinburne, like Beethoven, 
generally become hermits in the ready- 
made desert which surrounds them. The 
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stammerer can af least get pleasure from 
others. He has but to close his lips and 
listen; but the deaf can neither talk nor 
listen among numbers. Conversation for 
him is possible only under the Emersonian 
conditions. Of him, indeed, it is strictly 
true that ‘‘two may talk and one may listen, 
but three cannot talk.’”’"—Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning, in the Boston Transcript. 

(To be concluded ) 


From St. Paul to Vancouver, B.C. 


BY T. GRAFTON OWEN. 


Leaving St. Paul en route to Vancouver, 
B.C., on the Soo line, one soon begins to 
realize that this great world of ours is mostly 
lying out of doors,—and the doors gone,— 
leaving one in what seems a dreamy ampli- 
tude of beautiful and fertile prairie, stretching 
away into the ‘‘Ever and Never.’”’ But one 
does not seem afraid to plunge out into this 
awful expanse bounded by the Pacific Ocean 
and buttressed by the Rocky Mountains, 
seeing the Canadian brain and brawn haye 
lifted the trail of the buffalo into the strong 
and splendid road-bed of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway,—that marvellous piece of engineer- 
ing that must challenge the respect and ad- 
miration of all nations, the road being so 
splendidly equipped that it is a luxury to 
travel and is much easier than staying at 
home. There is a constant panorama of 
beautiful scenery as you glide along in your 
palace car as smoothly as a pleasant dream 
goes down the night. One is struck, too, 
with the quiet and gentlemanly deportment 
of the train-men, from the conductor down 
to the engine-wiper. Even the newsboy does 
not annoy the dozing passenger by thrusting 
souveniers and bon-bons under his nose, yet 
any passenger that can sleep in the presence 
of such exquisite scenery, here and there 
broken by scenes of such terrific grandeur, 
ought to be disturbed. After leaving Moose 
Jaw, where you strike the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, one is astonished 
to see so many thriving cities along the route, 
—cities nestling in what was a wilderness but 
yesterday, as if night in her passage west- 
ward had dropped some of the gems from 
her dusky brow, 

As you look out from the car windows at 
the undulating prairie, dotted with ranches, 
farms, and grazing herds, you are suddenly 
surprised and delighted as you catch the first 
view of the great range of mountains. I do 
not wonder that Fannie Fern said, “Oh 
blessed first time of things!’ But the first 
sight of the mountains is soon overshadowed 
by the increasing grandeur of the scenes 
which follow in rapid succession as you plunge 
into the gray waste of lofty peaks which bear 
the storm bands of ages, and for nearly six 
hundred miles you are held in the grasp of 
their granite arms, exclaiming inwardly, 
“God of grandeur, what a sight!” But who 
can speak where every thought bends and 
breaks beneath the burden of its own mean- 
ing? You look up and see their great domes 
piled into the sky, mountains which have 
watched the slow drift of the centuries and 
millions of vanished races of men; and, when 
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millions of years with their millions of van- 
ished races shall have passed, these mighty 
domes will still be gazing down with the 
same august, solemn, and silent dignity. 

When one sees the great mountain dome 
softly outlined against the sky and faintly 
silvered by the starlight, one feels that he 
is under the brooding contemplation of the 
infinite God. Here I must let silence medi- 
tate where words profane the solemn grandeur 
of the scene. At last, when wearied by look- 
ing up and up and still up, your eyes drop 
for a moment, and you find yourself gliding 
over chasms which fairly startle the bird in 
its flight. 

Then you hear a rush of water, and for a 
moment you see mountain cataracts broken 
into atoms in mid-descent, as if millions of 
sparkling diamonds had been poured out over 
the projecting cliffs from some mysterious 
height. 

Only a glimpse anda gleam, and the foam- 
ing torrent is lost ’mid thunder and foam, 
as you pass on into deep defiles which al- 
most exclude the sunlight; but you soon. 
emerge again into the light only to be smitten 
by another and different scene. But who 
can describe the unimaginable splendor of 
a sunset in the mountains when the sun 

“Goes swelling down the purple west, 
Throws back to us his good-night kiss, 

A rosy hush o’er all the scene, 

As nature swoons with tranquil bliss’’! 
In the midst of such awful grandeur, when 
each mountain dome is ablaze with the light 
of the setting sun, one can only repeat with 
bowed head, “‘Be still, and know that I am 
God!” ‘Then to see the cloud’s magnificent 
rolling beneath you, and to watch their 
elaberate sides change form in their giddy 
waltz upon the mountain sides, gives one a 
strange and indefinable, but joyous, feeling 
of unrest. But the few far clouds cradled 
in’the west, lying there so motionless, impress 
you with the deep quiet of the Eternal One. 
As we descend toward the coast range, every 
now and then, through battlements of grizzly 
rocks, one catches sight of the vast fields of 
snowy desolation; and at one point the 
great glacier looms up, stretching for miles 
away. I wonder when the first flake of snow 
fell that helped to form that vast body of 
snow and ice?’ Only silence answers; and 
like worms we crawl along to our destiny, 
whether we are prince or pauper.' 

But now we have passed this rugged ug- 
liness, beautiful in its deformity, and de- 
scend into the fertile valley where the tide 
falls of the Pacific Ocean wash the extreme 
western shores of this continent, and we are 
at Vancouver, B.C., a beautiful city of al- 
most fifty thousand inhabitants, a city un- 
rivalled for its possibilities as a commercial 
mart, and having one of the finest natural 
harbors in the world, also is the gateway to 
the Orient and our far-away antipodes. 

Here the great Canadian Pacific Railway 
connects with its own steamers of the White 
Empress Line, whose magnificent flyers take 
the shortest route to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. From 
here there is also regular steamship service 
to Honolulu and Australia, as well as all 
Alaskan coast points, including the gateway 
to the great gold fields of the north. 
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For local travel the Princess Victoria— 
pride of the ocean—makes daily trips to 
Seattle, touching at Victoria. This beautiful 
steamer seems to be held in a sort of affec- 
tionate admiration by the citizens of Van- 
couver; for she seems a ‘“‘thing of life,” as 
her great iron heart goes pulsing on through 
calm orstorm, And, as she gracefully rounds 
into the harbor, one is wont to exclaim, A 
floating poem! One would think that, after 
passing through so many miles of mountain 
scenery, he had arrived where he could 
say, Ne plus ultra, But take my advice 
for once, and do not say it until you see 
Stanley Park of Vancouver, B.C. The park 
contains one thousand acres of nature’s own 
tangle of immense fallen trees, out of the 
decay of which has risen a stupendous forest 
of ‘‘big trees” during the unknown ages past. 
The tangle of fallen trees and thicket are in 
many places simply impenetrable, and I 
doubt if its solemn depths have ever been 
completely explored. ‘This tangle of fallen 
trees is softened to the eye by festoons of 
moss that seem to kindly decorate decay and 
death as it hangs from limb and log. ‘There 
ate splendid drives around and through the 
park which are made of sea shells, and bor- 
dered with what seems a loving waste of 
strange and beautiful flowers. And the by-. 
paths! These little paths lead off from the 
main drives, and penetrate quiet secluded 
nooks, where the silence is vocal with those 
sweet minor strains 


“That, unheard by human ears, 
Thrill the silent spheres.” 


Here in the solemn encampment of the woods 
—where the best things are felt out—one 
occasionally hears the soft murmuring of 
some hidden brook as it winds and dimples 
along through tangled ferns and granite 
boulders. 

Lingering too long alone, where, the shade 
is so dense and the silence so deep and awful, 
one feels like bowing himself out backward, 
and going over to the west side of the park 
where the noise of the waves becomes a relief 
as they throw their white wrath against the 
sullen rocks far below. But there is a comical 
side to all this, nature being a perfect bal- 
ance between beauty and deformity, harsh- 
ness and harmony, comedy and tragedy. 
Everything here seems to be instinct with 
life and growth. Even seeds do not wait to 
teach the earth before they begin to grow; 
but, lodging in the moss of some old log, 
they send their roots down on either side, 
sometimes a distance of five or six feet be- 
fore they touch the earth, after which they 
ride the old log the remainder of the time. 
I am not quite sure that, if one should stick 
an old rusty joint of stove-pipe into the 
ground, it would produce a hardware store; 
but, if any soil can do it, it will be the 
soil around Vancouver. At any rate, it 
is very different from the soil on a certain 
Connecticut farm, the owner of which said, 
“It is too poor even to raise a disturbance 
on.” 

Some places the drooping branches of the 
maple touch the soil and take root, growing 
into most grotesque forms. Think of a 
single maple leaf fourteen inches wide by 
actual measurement, and it will begin to 
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dawn even upon a Chicagoan that there is 
something “‘big’”’ outside of the ‘‘windy city,” 
and that Vancouver’s claim that Stanley 
Park is the greatest park in the world is well 
founded. There are ferns in their wild state 
in this park which reach the height of fif- 
teen feet. But it is impossible for me to 
give my friends in the States the psychological 
effect of this prodigality of nature, here 

“Where no churches rear their walls 

To foster dogma and debate, 


Nor comes within these wooded aisles 
The bitterness of Christian hate; 


“But softly stealing over me, 
Like music on the ambient air, 
Comes gentle memory, and still 
My heart untravelled, lingers there.” 
ARcADIA, Wis. 


Notes from the South. 


It is not usual for people to spend their 
vacation in the South in July and August. 
But I have sometimes thought it would be 
a good thing if our New England friends 
would come South, after some of their severe 
winters, and “‘thaw out.” 

This part of the country, North Mississippi 
and Memphis, Tenn., has been unusually 
pleasant this summer. The plain, sad fact 
is that it is in the Northern cities, not the 
Southern, that people die of heat prostra- 
tions. 

Memphis is destined to be a great city. 
It is growing rapidly and in strength and 
beauty. I do not believe that anything will 


‘happen to materially retard its growth. At 


this writing (August 12) there is but little 
fear that yellow fever will come to Memphis. 
If it should come, the sanitary condition of 
the city is so perfect it will not spread. 
What a blessing it would be if we could 
plant our church in this fine strong city of 
the South. Its influence would be felt in 
the three States of Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas; for these States are in close com- 
mercial and social contact with Memphis. 
I do not know what our present prospects 
are. The outlook may not be encouraging. 
I have met but few of our old members; and, 
as their former efforts have been crowned 
with such poor success, I have not discussed 
the situation with them. But I am certain 
there is a place for our thought and spirit 
here. The work which we aim to do is not 
done by the churches here. There is no 
such thing here as downright religious free- 
dom, Character and service are not the 
supreme tests of a useful life. No man can 
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successfully disguise the fact that in breadth 
of thought and religious sympathy this por- 
tion of the country is fifty years behind some 
other portions of our country. Assuming 
the man to be honest, I feel sorry for the in- 
telligence of the man who can repeat the 
creeds of the churches here, and then pretend 
that in thought and spirit they are even 
approximately identical with the thoughts 
and purposes of Unitarianism. There are 
some people here who have cut loose so thor- 
oughly from the old ways of thinking that, 
if their religious life is developed at all, it 
must be developed around Unitarian ideals, 

If a young minister should come here 
blessed with a liberal supply of the three 
immortal g’s, “grit, grace, and gumption,” 
I feel sure that in ten years or in less time 
he would have a neat chapel paid for and a 
congregation of people as intelligent and in- 
teresting and as full of civic virtues as any 
congregation in the land. 

Sacrtfice? How can a man raise the ques- 
tion of sacrifice if his very soul goes. with 
his intellectual convictions? How can a 
man raise the question of sacrifice with the 
examples of Jesus, Paul, Galileo, Luther, 
Channing, Bellows, and Eliot before him? 

The staidest ‘‘orthodoxy” in Christendom 
is found in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
It used to be thought that Scotland was the 
“hot-bed” of orthodoxy, but Scotland’s the- 
ology is a system of “pale negations’ in 
comparison with the teachings of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. The ministers 
ring the changes on “‘the time-honored stand- 
ards,” as if there was some peculiar divinity 
residing in them. This church has resisted 
all overtures looking to a closer union with 
other branches of the Presbyterian family. 
An effort was made in this direction at the 
last meeting of their general assembly in 
May, but it was futile: On that occasion 
one of the best things said was said by 
Judge Heiskell of Memphis, an ex-Confeder- 
ate soldier. When the subject was up for 
discussion, he favored union, and among 
other things said :— 

“The world is moving. It is forty years 
since the war. When the war closed, who 
first shook hands across the bloody chasm? 
The Confederate and Federal soldier. Who 
next? The commercial interests of the 
country. But, gentlemen of the pulpit, you 
have not shaken hands yet with your min- 
isterial brethren of the North. Let us clasp 
hands with these Christian brethren who are 
just as good as we are. The time has come 
for us to move forward.” 

But the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
is more liberal in its faith and spirit, and at 
the last meetings of their respective General 
Assemblies the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church and the Northern Presbyterian 
Church were formally united. The majority 
voting for union in the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church was very small, however, and 
there is considerable dissension over the 
matter. But it is to be hoped that the con- 
troversy will not be carried into the courts; 
for that would mean wrangling and bitter 
feelings, and no good results. If the minor- 
ity in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
does not submit, it will mean the continuance 
of a very much weakened force under the 
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name of Cumberland Presbyterian. In 
union there will be more strength, a better 
feeling between the two great sections of the 
country, and it will hasten the coming of the 
kingdom of God. 

My vacation among this happy and pros- 
perous people will soon be at an end. Ina 
few days we will return to Richmond, Va. 


Joun L,. ROBINSON. 
Mempuis, TENN. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


Many of the Register readers will look for 
a report of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 
The season’s work has just closed. I was 
privileged to be on the grounds and share 
in the work for the ten closing days. The 
lovely grove of sycamore, oaks, and cotton- 
woods, situated in the great Illinois corn 
belt, has lost nothing of its restful charm. A 
population of from seven to eight hundred liv- 
ing in one hundred and twelve cottages 
and tents attests the interest of the people 
in the place and its ministrations. This is 
the largest number of domiciles and the 
largest population in the history of the 
Chautauqua. ‘The occasional visitors, though 
numerous, have not come in such crowds 
as in some former years. Mr. Douthit was 
unable to bring such men as Mr. Bryan and 
Gov. La Follette to the grounds this year, 
and he has steadily set his face against 
frivolous vaudeville entertainments. Hence 
there have been no big paying days. The 
largest crowd gathered to hear the redoubt- 
able Mrs. Carrie Nation. We preferred to walk 
down the grove during her harangue. But, 
when we learned that this woman has en- 
dowed an asylum for the children of ine- 
briates and gives practically all of her earn- 
ings to the cause of temperance, our judg- 
ment of her was softened. Then, too, she 
has had great provocation. This makes 
her coarse language and foolish denuncia- 
tions somewhat more intelligible, if not en- 
durable. 

The moral atmosphere of Lithia Springs 
is almost ideal. The people drawn from 
a radius of one hundred miles (a few from 
the neighboring States) are of the best ele- 
ment in our society. Many are college 
bred: all are devout, earnest, and intelli- 
gent, caring for things that are natural, 
simple, and true. They are temperate, 
courteous, and kindly. Men like Profs. 
Shryrock and Wetzel of Yale University, 
Hon. William R. Jewell, editor, of Danville, 
Ill., Mr. Albert Carruthers, president Shelby 
County Sunday School Association, J P. 
Gilbert of the University of Illinois, are 
samples of the Lithia “dwellers in tents.” 

These people are not drawn by mere 
amusement. Noise and show are not what 
they want. They came for rest, for in- 
struction, for fellowship. And this they 
found. I doubt if a better or more solid 
programme will be given at any Chautauqua 
in America this year. Every day a dozen 
classes met for study or information. There 
was the kindergarten, the classes in physi- 
cal culture led by Mr. U. G. Fletcher, health 
talks by Dr. Caroylin Geisel of the Battle 
Creek Sanatorium, vocal culture by Prof. 
Wetzel, science talks by several experts, 
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‘Tennyson readings, art talks by Prof. J. Q. 
Adams. All these were of the highest order 
of excellence. They would fit into a col- 
lege curriculum or satisfy the most cultured 
audiences. We should give the highest 
praise to Dr. Geisel’s health talks. Here 
was a lady who knew her subject zm toto, 
has studied wnder Metchinkoff in Paris, has 
been a resident student in Germany and 
St. Petersburg, bringing her wealth of knowl- 
edge to give it freely to the people. She 
told us of adulterated foods, showed flannel 
colored with the aniline dyes taken from 
cheap candy, made a flame of the alcohol 
from Peruna, Lydia Pinkham’s Compound, 
and other patent medicines. This truly is 
a good work, and we believe its results will 
be far reaching. 

In the large tabernacle were heard Prof. 
George E. Vincent, Prof. Shailer Matthews, 
Dr. Scott Hershey, Mr. Charles Bernard, 
Mr. Natt Brigham, and many others. The 
music in charge of Rev. Mr. Sullens was a 
pleasing and successful feature. Special 
Farmers’, Prohibition, and Illinois days 
drew goodly numbers. Of special interest 
to the readers of this paper are the names 
of Unitarians on the programme. ‘These 
included Mr. Natt Brigham, who gave two 
valuable and beautifully illustrated lectures; 
Mr. Charles Barnard, son of Rev. Mr. 
Barnard of Barnard Memorial, Boston, who 
appeared twice; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, 
secretary of the Western Conference, who 
preached August 6. Rev. Parker Stockdale 
of Aurora, Ill., spoke several times, and gave 
a powerful sermon August 13, in the evening, 
holding an audience of eight hundred to the 
end. Rev. F. A. Gilmore gave readings from 
Tennyson, and delivered the sermon on Sun- 
day, August 13. Hon. William R. Jewell of 
Danville, one of the strongest men in the 
county, spent a week at the Springs. Three 
Universalist clergymen were-also heard, 
Rev. A.C. Grier of Racine, Wis.; Chaplain 
Varney of Clinton, Ill., and his accomplished 
wife Rev. Marie Varney, who gave a rare 
lecture on ‘Church Federation.” 

A sadness fell upon the people and the 
place when Mrs. Jasper L. Douthit died in 
the first week of the assembly. Rev. Mr. 
Backus conducted the funeral service. ‘These 
and the many testimonies spoken in public 
and private, while the meetings lasted, at- 
tested the people’s love for one who has 
been her husband’s good angel for almost 
half a century. ; 

In the nature of things such an wnder- 
taking as Lithia Springs Chautauqua cannot 
support itself. Whoever attempts popu- 
lar education of a serious and solid nature 
must either have an endowment behind him 
or go in debt. The deficit this year will be 
light. Could a few “big days’ be arranged, 
the receipts would more than cover the 
expense. But Mr. Douthit will not allow 
any mere sensation to swell his gate money. 
Carrie Nation came unsolicited, and was 
not paid. A movement is now afoot to 
form a local stock company to take the re- 
sponsibility of the management and co-op- 
erate with Mr. Douthit, We understand 
that this is in a fair way to succeed, and it 
shows that the people there are ready to 
invest in thelenterprise. We are confident 
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that this will put the whole thing on a better 
basis, and perpetuate the Chautauqua. 

We cannot close this report without a 
word of appreciation for the man who has 
carried this enterprise in his heart for fifteen 
years. Theodore Parker told the men of 
his day that they did not appreciate Emer- 
son. ‘He isa rare spirit such as comes into 
the world but once or twice in a generation,” 
were his words. Jasper L. Douthit is a 
great man in the best and highest sense of 
that word,—I mean his moral and spiritual 
stature. We who criticise his limitations are 
not worthy to loose the latchet of his shoes. 
I grant his faults. There is that in and about 
him which bespeaks the man of long and hard 
experience, spiritual strivings and spiritual 
victory. His face, his eyes, his tremulous 
voice, are those of the lover of his kind and of 
hisGod. His rugged, homely, sincere person- 
ality has stamped itself upon the Chautauqua 
and upon many men and women now scattered 
over the country. A few years, and he will 
be but a memory and a name. But the 
picture of a tall, gaunt farmer in black, with 
thin and wrinkled visage, a kindly eye and 
earnest, tremulous tone, moving about the 
grounds, shaking hands with some, putting 
his arms about an old friend, or speaking at 
the devotional services of the sustaining love 
of the All Holy One, will never go from those 
who saw and heard him thus. 

He is still an active preacher, ministering 
throughout the year to three small Unita- 
rian churches. So far as he needs the help 
of our denomination let us give it to show 
that we know and honor a prophet of our 
own faith. May his work endure and his last 
days be his best days. F. A. GILMORE. 

Mapison, WIs. 


National Conference Notes. 


Wednesday afternoon at 3 there will be 
in the Casino at the Steel Pier a National 
Alliance Conference. ‘The president, Miss 
Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, will preside. 

Tuesday morning Mrs. E. P. Bond, dean 
of Swathmore College, a member of the 
body of Friends commonly known as Hicksite, 
will present her greetings to the Conference. 
At the same session Mr. P. Ramanathan of 
Ceylon will present his greetings to the Con- 
ference. 

On Tuesday evening at the meeting under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society the programme will be as follows: 
Dr. Richard M. Hodge, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, subject, ‘The 
New Education in the Sunday-school’; 
President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., subject, “Psychology and 
Religious Education’; Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
Springfield, Mass., subject, “Demands and 
Possibilities of our Sunday-schools.” 

The Unitarian Temperance Society ex- 
pects to hear addresses from President Car- 
roll D. Wright of Worcester, Mass., and 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the next issue of the Register will be 
printed the list of delegates and alternates 
already appointed. It is urged that the 
proper committees of each parish attend to 
the appointment of delegates as: soon as 
possible, and send the names at once to 
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Richard C. Humphreys, ‘Treasurer, 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

The secretary of the Conference is ready 
to give any information in his power which 
is not included in the preliminary programme. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 


WaTERTOWN, Mass, 
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Addresses of Liberal Germans 
Wanted. 


An attempt will be made this fall to or- 
ganize a German Unitarian Society in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Will those who know of any 
liberal-minded Germans in this city be so 
good as to send their addresses to the under- 
signed? 

Equally acceptable will be the addresses 
of any Germans anywhere who might be 
profited by sending them German Unita- 


rian literature. OTTO VON ZECH. 
7509 Butst AvENUE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MS U. A. Tracts Wanted. 


The Boston Athenzum still lacks from its 
set of ‘Tracts’ issued by the American Uni- 


tarian Association Nos, 51, 169, °172-178, 
180, 183-187, 189, 190, 192-196, 198, 204, 
206, 209, 210, 215, of the first series. ‘The 


later series are very imperfect, and the offer 
of pamphlets will be most welcome. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


The time draws near for the rally of our 
Unitarian clan at Atlantic City. The at- 
tractions of the programme will undoubtedly 
be powerful enough to create a great attend- 
ance. It would not do for me to intimate 
that the sounding surf and the alluring 
Board Walk will have any special induce- 
ments to sedate Unitarians. Neither ought 
I to suggest, in the slightest degree, that the 
hotel sociability and good cheer may enter 
into the considerations of the conference- 
minded people. 

Be all this as it may, there is one evening 
that will be of decided value, and conse- 
quently of attraction to many in attend- 
ance. I refer to Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 26, assigned to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Say what we may, 
education is a popular topic among many 
engrossing subjects. The making of a na- 
tion, of character and citizenship, vitally 
concerns our people. And into this work the 
church is coming more and more, so that a 
Sunday-school meeting of the highest grade 
signifies the discussion of themes that affect 
the widest interests. 

‘The first speaker of the evening will be 
Dr. Richard M. Hodge of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, subject, 
“The New Education in the Sunday-school.’’ 
The second paper will be given by Presi-~ 
dent G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., subject, ““Psychology and 
Religious Education.” To apply the re- 
marks of the first speakers to the present 
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needs of our Sunday-schools will be the pur- 
pose of Rey. A. P. Reccord of Springfield, 
Mass., whose address will be on ‘‘Demands 
and Possibilities of our Sunday-schools.”’ 

Dr. Hodge has become well known by his 
energy and wisdom. These forces he has 
applied to Sunday-school affairs, so that he 
is recognized as an expert in the new peda- 
gogy. His voice is heard at the assemblies 
of all denominations: he speaks to educators, 
he teaches teachers, holds normal schools, 
and illustrates manual education in Sun- 
day-schools, and brings to bear a progres- 
sive spirit on the whole subject. He will 
be heard with pleasure and profit. 

President Hall of Clark University has 
done more than most leaders to stir thought 
in Sunday-school circles. Years ago, be- 
fore he took the presidency at Worcester, 
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daughter of the late Rev. Charles F. Barnard, the founder 
of the Warren Street Chapel, now the Barnard Memorial, 
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he was interested in this phase of education. 
I remember well his gathering leaflets of a 
certain course which I had in hand, simply 
to see what they might offer by way of new 
suggestions. Psychology by him has not 
been held in academic isolation, but joined 
with the greet problems of human life and 
duty. His recent work has called fresh 
attention to his exceptional rank as author- 
ity on this subject. Something well worth 
hearing will be his contribution to the even- 
ing. 

‘The message of the two preceding speakers 
will need a rendering into terms of Unitarian 
application. I mean thisin no narrow sense. 
If we have special ways of doing this work, 
not entirely similar to other denominations, 
then we ought to have clear light. Rev. 
A. P. Reccord is a live worker in the Sunday- 
school. He has often given a general survey 
of the field, and this time he will be called 
upon to state where the new pedagogy and 
the new psychology enter with their demands. 


AUTUMN MEETING. 


It will be remembered that by holding the 
annual meeting in May, Anniversary Week, 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society is at 
liberty to hold an autumn meeting in any 
part of the United States. This liberty did 
not exist before. Consequently it is in- 
tended to hold the usual meeting of this 
time of the year apart from the Atlantic 
City assembly. Possibly the call may be 
made for a Western city, at a time when a 
local or general conference isin session. If 
so, this would be the first time in the history 
of the Sunday School Society that it has 
gone out of New England. Many impor- 
tant conferences are scheduled for October, 
and quite likely one of these will afford op- 
portunity for carrying out this plan. It is 
much better to combine forces and secure a 
large attendance than to hold a distinct but 
weak gathering separately. Such, I im- 
agine, will be the views of the directors of 
our society, though at this torrid time, with 
no board meetings, I am simply venturing 
a reasonable supposition. 

Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


California.” 


BY REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


LT. 

I believe in union with all my strength. 
I believe in strong interdependent organiza- 
tion. I believe that each member should 
be independent, and yet strong in his de- 
sire and work for the health of the whole 
body. If the body is weak, the part is sickly. 
If the part is weak, the body is sickly. So I 
say the people of the South-west do not fully 
understand Unitarianism as a unit. To 
make them feel this, to awaken their pride 
in the church of their choice, I believe that 
representative delegates should be sent out 
with authority to stir up allegiance in both 


*An address at the meeting of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union at the Isles of Shoals, July 13, 1905. 
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the mature and the young people. And 
the young people especially need it. So, by 
a year from now, I think I should advise the 
sending of a young man from the East to the 
West to go from church to church for the ex- 
press purpose of planting the seed of organ- 
ization among the young people, even though 
there be no more than six young people ina 
church. And I mean young people. I re- 
member three years ago speaking to the 
“young people” of a Western Pennsylvania 
church one Sunday evening, and I promise 
you there were only two people there under 
fifty. I do not believe in that. I’d have 
those two organize without their elders, or 
have none. So I think that, if another 
year a younger man, one who would attract 
young people, could come into the South- 
west, results could be effected. For even 
the feeling that they were ‘‘worth the 
trouble,” were not ‘‘ out of it,’”’ would awaken 
them to better, more organized work. ‘This 
year I think it would be well to let things 
go along the plan I proposed above. 

Conditions are so very different out there 
from what they are in this region. Churches 
do not run themselves. They have to be 
run. The majority of people do not go to 
church dut of a good habit, but they go if 
they want to, and they won’t if they don’t 
want to. Most of the churches are young. 
(The town of Redlands is but fourteen years 
old.) And few of the people are traditionally 
Unitarian. Most of them have ‘‘come over,” 
as we say. ‘Then there is a very large num- 
ber who are out of the old. Many of them 
drop into our churches for a Sunday or so, 

If they are to keep coming, what must they 
find? First and foremost and all the time 
they must find an atmosphere of reverence 
in our churches, but they must find as well 
common sense. They want that surely. 
They must find a spirit of thrift, a broad 
spirit of willingness to work, and of un- 
willingness to show symptoms of traditional 
church evils, such as unbusiness-like methods, 
slack church polity, ete. That is why the 
Redlands church refused to build with a 
debt. ‘That is why, this June, it finished its 
year with a small surplus in the bank. The 
young people like systematized methods 
better, I sometimes think, than their elders. 
And yet, there is no doubt about it, young 
people out there, even more than here, de- 
sire the social, the party side of church life. 
And that is good, unless it is overdone. 

I find in Redlands that the majority of 
young men go where their best girls go. 
And yet I see the young men, every now 
and then, bringing their best girls to our 
church. They are the ones to draw into 
the forming of a Young People’s Union. 
I believe that in any work of that sort you 
need only two to do the leading. The rest 
follow, if they see anything attractive. 
Once you have them there, show them that 
they are there to do their share as well as to 
get something out of it. The ones who 
balk at that proposition are better out of 
it than in. 

Now in the West there are many people, 
young and old, who are out of the orthodox 
churches and who will never return to them, 
for they hold them to be utterly mistaken, 
Those people, and especially the young 
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people among them, are the ones we need; 
and, what is more important, if we have a 
message, and we have, they are the ones 
who need us. For the great majority of 
them labor under the delusion,—the de- 
lusion inculcated in them by their former 
churches,—namely, that, if their theology 
was wrong, then all religion is wrong. It 
is the old mistake of arguing from the par- 
ticular to the general, utterly illogical, 
utterly absurd. It is an ancient mistake, 
this confounding some antiquated theologi- 
cal idea with religion, which is ever healthy 
in its new-born power. This mistake is 
wide-spread to-day, but nowhere so much 
as in the West, where wisdom and under- 
standing are not such old companions with 
most of the people as here in the East. 


(To be continued.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Howard N. Brown will preach on 
Sunday morning, August 27, at King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 


Rev. Louis C. Cornish of Hingham, Mass., 
will preach at the Bar Harbor Unitarian 
church on August 27. 


Rev. James Eells will preach at the union 
service in the Second Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, August 27, at 10.30 A.M. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. In- 
clude this in your plans for the summer. 


Rev. Robert Collyer of New York City 
will preach at the First Unitarian Church, 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, at 10.45, August 27. 


The open air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
August 27, at 5.30 o'clock, by Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel and Rev. R. C. Douthit. The site 
is under the sixth tree from Charles Street 
on Beacon Street Mall. 


Meetings. 


BostoN COMMON SERVICES.—The  ser- 
vices on Boston Common Sunday afternoons 
continue to be well attended, and the weather 
for the past three Sundays has been good. 
July 30 Rev. J. F. Meyer of South Natick 
and Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester 
spoke to a good audience and were listened 
to with marked interest. The writer was not 
present and cannot, therefore, give any résumé 
of these addresses. The speakers August 
6 were Rev. W. W. Peck of Needham and 
Rev. L. A. Harvey, formerly of Erie, Pa. 
Mr. Peck spoke very earnestly and effectively 
of the deplorable double standard of morals, 
and pleaded for the higher life. Mr. Harvey 
arrived soon after Mr. Peck had concluded, 
and gave a brief address. There were about 
one hundred and fifty present. On Sunday, 
the 13th, Rev. E. S. Wiers of Billerica and 
Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton were the speakers. 
Mr. Wiers devoted his brief address to the 
work of the church as an institution. The 
modesty and fairness of his claims for it and 
the evident sincerity and earnestness of the 
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man caught and held the attention of the 
audience. Mr. Pardee emphasized the reality 
of religion, of the soul’s relation to the 
“Power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness” and to the fellow-man, and en- 
forced and illumined his point with apt il- 
lustrations. There were fully two hundred 
and fifty present. 


Personal. 


Sunday, August 13, Rev. William Lorison 
Walsh of the First Parish Church (Unitarian), 
Brookfield, Mass., gave a stirring sermon on 
the mission of the church at the Union 
Chapel in Bremen, Me. There was an un- 
usually large and attentive audience present, 
This is the first time in the history of this 
church that a Unitarian minister has preached 
from its pulpit. 


Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., of New York, 
who is to preach the English sermon 
at the International Meetings at Geneva, 
has recently been in London with Mrs. 
Savage and Mrs. Hackley, the muni- 
ficent founder of the MHackley School 
in New York State, which corresponds 
among our American brethren to Willaston 
in this country. Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, 
formerly editor of the Christian Register, 
and Rey. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, 
Mass., have already passed through London, 
bound ultimately for Geneva; and we hear 
of other American delegates already on the 
Continent, including Prof. F. G. Peabody 
of Harvard, President Franklin C. Southworth 
of Meadville, Rev. C. E. St. John, secretary 


of the American Unitarian Association, and 


itive. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte, secretary of the 
International Council.—London Inquirer. 


Shakers’ Work for Peace. 


The invitation to a peace conference on 
August 31, issued by the Shakers of New 
Lebanon, directs attention to the consistent 
life of the sect which dates back to the Revo- 
lution in this country. Peace among nations 
and among men has been its watchword from 
the beginning, and many who have ignored 
the Shakers are accepting their general belief. 

Mother Ann Lee and a few converts 
established a place of worship near Watervliet 
one hundred and thirty years ago. Their 
methods were peculiar; but they were patient 
workers, and their influence upon the com- 
munity has been helpful. “The highest 
good wherever it may be found” was the 
basis of the Shakers’ belief, and the proposed 
conference is strictly within their original 
contention. Coming, as it does, when there 
is a general demand for universal peace, it 
will attract considerable attention. 

In their circular the Shakers declare they 
have been showing for one hundred and 
thirty years that it is possible for men and 
women to approach the highest ideals of 
human brotherhood, living at peace with the 
world and among themselves. From the 
beginning they have held that the interests 
of mankind are in common. They hope to 
secure general support in the proposed con- 
ference, asking aid “in favor of international 
peace and arbitration, and to prove to the 
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world the inhumanity and stupidity of war, 
the suffering it entails, and its economic 
waste.” 

Many now see the great advantages of 
peace and the disastrous effects of war upon 
nations, and to this extent there is a turn 
in public opinion toward the goal upon which 
the Shakers first fixed their gaze. As the 
Boston Transcript says: ‘However long 
delayed fulfilment has been, or still may be, 
a large share of the credit of a strong and 
tenacious initiative belongs to them. And 
we who now believe as they have so long be- 
lieved should not be so ungracious as to 
deny them that meed of acknowledgment 
and honor which is their due.” 

Of this convention Dr. Lyman Abbott 
says, “I recognize the fact that the Shakers 
were pioneers in the movement for inter- 
national arbitration, and I am heartily in- 
terested in this movement, the success of 
which I believe depends upon the creation 
of a healthful public opinion by just such 
measures as the Shakers are proposing to 
take at this convention.’’—Albany Journal. 


Voice Culture for Sparrows. 


A series of interesting experiments in 
which English sparrows have been taught 
to sing sweetly is recorded in the American 
Journal of Psychology. The aim of Dr. 
Conradi, the experimenter, has been to de- 
termine what are the conditions under which 
birds learn and cling to their traditional 
notes. For this purpose he has taken very 
young birds of non-musical species and kept 
them entirely with songsters to determine 
whether they would thus acquire the musical 
notes, 

In July, 1893, he put four fledgling English 
sparrows into the nest of a pair of singing 
canaries. Three of them died, but the 
fourth survived. This one had already ac- 
quired a sparrow chirp; but, hearing thence- 
forth only the notes of the canary, he went 
no further with the language which was his 
birthright. Instead, he came gradually, 
when among the canaries, to give notes differ- 
ent from sparrow talk. Even when he was 
silent, if the canaries were singing, he could 
be seen moving his throat, as if he were 
trying to form the sounds, much as a person 
often inaudibly follows a song which another 
is singing. At last these sounds began to 
be audible, and increasingly so. He began 
to give notes in rapid succession, three or 
four tones up the scale, and then repeating 
the top note five or six times. 

Growing bolder with practice and the 
sound of his own voice, he soon indulged 
three or four runs in succession, with eight 
to twelve notes in each; and in the last days 
of September, when three months old, he 
went up and down and up the scale all in 
one run, 

All this while his voice had been changing. 
At first it was harsh, as is natural with 
English sparrows; but gradually, with the 
effort or with the subconscious influence of 
the sweeter sounds about him, it became 
softer and acquired something of the canary 
quality. 

At first he sang on a low scale and tried 
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the top notes vainly; but, as his voice be- 
came milder, he went higher more easily. 
He was three months old when, growing bold, 
he essayed his first trill. It was short, but 
musical, and he evidently liked it; for he 
repeated it, and continued steadily to prac- 
tise it. It was done modestly, and after 
each trill he sat still and appeared to be 
listening. A year later, however, when the 
report was being written by the experimenter, 
he had grown to be quite an adept in canary 
song, and would trill and sing continually, 
punctuating his song with complete circles 
and semicircles on his perch. 

To try the effect of association upon him, 
Dr, Conradi removed him for a time, in 
his first year, from the canaries, and put him 
where he heard only sparrow chatter. Grad- 
ually he ceased to sing and began to return 
to the neglected sparrow tongue; but, when 
he was again hung with the canaries, he re- 
gained all he had lost in less than a month. 


Prof. Redard of Geneva, Switzerland, 
successfully employs music to soothe and 
tranquillize the dreams of persons who have 
taken ether or chloroform in order to undergo 
surgical operations. The music is begun as 
soon as the anesthetic begins to take effect, 
and is continued until the patient awakes. 
It is said that not only does this treatment 
prevent the hysterical effects sometimes 
witnessed, but the patient, on recovering, 
feels no nausea or illness. 


Educational. 


The Misses Allen walSnors educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL_ SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First-class gymnasium. 
Entrance examinations SEPTEMBER 12, 13. Address 

Abert G. Boypgn, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming i ih Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated Pest sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Rackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. WRIGHT. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI. 
ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for college. Terms moder- 
ate, Reters to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TreacugEr,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
A GRADUATE of Trinity College and Harvard 
University, and his wife, a teacher of nine years’ 
experience, will take boys and girls desiring home train- 
ing and public school education. Backward boys and 
girls a specialty, Excellent country eat and high 
ool Best of references given. Address G, N. Hol- 
comb, Montague, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


Jim Johnson: ‘Am your horse afraid ob 
automobiles?” Joe Jackson: ‘‘Yais.’’ . Jim 
Johnson: ‘Ah thought he was blind and 
deaf?’ Joe Jackson: ‘‘He ais; but he kin 
smell.”’—Puck. 


An old negro of Joplin complaining that 
he had lost his dog, his employer asked why 
he didn’t advertise for the animal in the 
newspapers. “Dat wouldn’t do no good,” 
returned the old man. ‘Why not?’ asked 
his employer. “‘Well, sah, dat dog kain’t 
read,’ responded the old negro. 


A lady who had taken several equestrian 
lessons asked her English instructor one day, 
“Well, Mr. Pummell, have I made good 
progress?” ‘Well, I can’t say, ma’am,”’ 
said the instructor, ‘‘as ’ow you rides werry 
well as yet; but you falls hoff, ma’am, a deal 
more gracefully as wot you did at first!’— 
Exchange. 


American Tourist (to interpreter): ‘Ask 
the clerk if Mr. Rousseau is in.” Inter- 
preter: “Est-ce que M. Rousseau est chez 
lui?’ Clerk: ‘Non, monsieur. M. Rous- 
seau n’est pas en ville. Ilest allé 4 Tonnerre, 
en Gascogne.”’ Interpreter (to American 
tourist) : ‘“He says that Mr. Rousseau is not 
in. He has gone to thunder in Gascony.” 


The caller was angry, and even belligerent. 
“JT want an explanation and an apology, sir,” 
he said. ‘In your paper this morning you 
had an account of the wedding at the Smith- 
by’s last night, and you spoke of ‘the jay 
that attended the happy pair as they went 
to the altar.’ Now, sir, ’m the’— ‘“Not] 
at all,” said the editor calmly. “I wrote 
it ‘joy’ !’—Chicago Tribune, 


It was the wedding day, and the unfortu- 
nate bridegroom was making his exit with 
the usual accompaniment of rice and old 
boots. He snatched his hat from a peg, 
seized an umbrella from the hall stand, and 
was going out of the door, when the bride’s 
father called after him: ‘‘You’ve taken my 
umbrella, Henry. Bring it back at once. 
I’ve six daughters, but only one good. um- 
brella.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


An elderly lady, sightseeing in London, 
visited Westminster Abbey. She went about 
with eager curiosity, succeeded by disap- 
pointment. Finally she approached a verger. 
“JT wonder if you could help me,” she said 
hopefully, ‘‘I’m looking for the grave of 
King Edward II.” “Vm sorry, ma’am, 
but we ’aven’t got Edward II.,” the verger 
said apologetically. “But I thought the 
Abbey was the burial-place of kings,” said 
the lady in an aggrieved tone. ‘So it is, 
ma’am, in a way,” replied the verger; ‘“‘but 
we only ’ave the odd numbers ’ere,’’—Lon- 
don Chronicle, 


The author of ‘‘Fifty Years in Fleet Street” 
tells several stories at the-expense of honor- 
able M.P.’s. Shortly after the Burmese war 
a young civilian happened to mention Burma. 
“Ah, yes, Burma,” said an M, P. “I hada 
nephew who was in Burma, only he used to 
call it Bermuda.”’ On another occasion, in 
the month of March, some one said to Mr. 
Livesey, ‘This is a cruel east wind.” ‘Yes,’ 
was the witty reply, “I expect it will be 
Easter before it is over.” This was quoted 
to a respected member of Parliament, who 
observed gravely: ‘‘I fancy he’s right. I have 
known it last till Easter and longer yet.” 
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CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold,Enamel, 


Diamond Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 


Carved jl 


| SIL WASHINGTON ST | 
s CORNER-WEST-SF 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place 7ei*>lshe? %95. 4 


PIPE & REED 


TRY ee oR 
120 BEL eae 


BOSTON ~ MASS 


New Hapland Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS a: SOF dS vnnewnasioeadtaseadin $38,324,422.73 
TPaBl Lat DES ctee tc ascas sack 34,638.296.48 
$3,686,126,25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and ‘energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
sate oe STEVENS, President. 

LFR ED D . FOSTER, Vice-President, 
S. F cota 7 4 Secretary. 
RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


ed LARPETS: 


FACTURERS 
PRICES: See. novisten ST: 
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Educational. 
The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw. east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: os MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDnuifiie, | A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, “an * . Boston 


Spectal training in English ts Literature. 


7 7 ’ School 
Miss Kimball’s ror Gitts. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D. D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 
the placing of my sons in your school.”” Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, - 

¥F. ©. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


AT MANU- TTT H.Pray & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


: BOSTON. 


